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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 











You can enjoy those moments 
at the wheel of your car with no 
thought of what made your car 
possible. And you can enjoy re- 
freshing moments with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola without knowing how 
the pause that refreshes with ice- 
cold Coca-Cola came to be part 
of American life. But the fact 


that you can do both are typical 
American stories. 

Everybody knows that ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is never far from 
where you are. But it took years 











Delicious and 


Refreshing 





4,,OYr grasp 


F this Bottle 


for Coca-Cola to get there. First 
it had a good start,—with a prod- 
uct that was good. It brought a 
new and delicious taste to the 
America of fifty-four years ago. 
Soon more and more people 
made it a practice to pause at 
soda fountains to enjoy the life, 
sparkle and taste of ice-cold 
Coca-Cola. 

Right there was created the 
pause that refreshes. And right 
there Coca-Cola began to go 
somewhere. Soda fountains be- 





came America’s meeting place. 


Bottling plants grew up every- 
where to serve city and village 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola. Trucks, 
cartons, coolers, new fountain 
dispensers did their job of plac- 
ing Coca-Cola within easy reach 
of your thirst,— around the cor- 
ner from anywhere. 

Thus Coca-Cola grew into 
American life . . . placed there by 
your acceptance of pure, whole- 
some, delicious refreshment. 





Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows. 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 








.and have made 
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HITCHES IN PROGRAM 
OF NATIONAL DEFENSE P. 9 


Americans will want to know just what their 
National Defense Commission has been able to 
accomplish in the few weeks it has been function- 
ing. This article reveals. Americans also will 
want to know just where the defense program 
is running into trouble. This article explains. 
And Americans also will want to know how 
a late rearmament start is likely to hamper 
this country in its dealings with dictator nations. 
This article reports, it interprets, it forecasts. 


A NEW LABOR POLICY 
IF WAR COMES TO U.6G........... ORIN PS 


Here is the first concise published account of 
what curbs are in store for employers and em- 
ployes in case war comes to the U.S. These curbs 
involve a rationed labor supply, a standardized 
wage structure, a pegged living cost. A “must” 
article for management and labor. 


END OF SKYSCRAPER ERA: 

3IG CITIES STOP GROWING ................P. 12 
Our “vital statistics” expert hied himself down 
to the Census Bureau and thumbed through a 
pile of early ‘“nose-counting” reports. The story 
he brought back is packed with implications for 
our whole economic pattern. This article will 
tell why the “skyscraper era” is over, why the 
birth rate has fallen. 


CEEPING EILLIONS FROM 


‘HE NAZIS P.i3 


The man in the street is likely to be puzzled over 
the factors involved in the billions of dollars, 
now resting in American vaults, that belong to 
nations conquered by Germany. Here in this 
article, stripped of technical jargon, is a simple 
explanation of the problems posed by those silver 
and gold bars, by those stocks and bonds. 
APPEASEMENT: THE BIG ISSUE? P. 16 
With the Democratic National Convention just 
around the corner, the biggest question in many 
political years is up for answer. The question: 
“Will the President run for a third term?” Last 
week brought several developments to the fore 
which must of necessity figure in the President’s 
calculations. This article throws those calcula- 
tions into the spotlight, shows them in relation to 
other affairs of national interest. 
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HOW WILLKIE COULD WIN P. 20 


We don’t say that every reader who studies this 
Pictogram will become a political strategist. We 
do say that a careful study of the Pictogram 
and a reading of the accompanying article will 
show exactly how the G.O.P. can win in No- 
vember. Our tabulating machine worked over- 
time on this intriguing problem. 


SHOULD F.D.R. ACCEPT 

A THIRD NOMINATION?..... P. 24 
This Question of the Week was directed to out- 
standing members of Congress and other po- 
litical leaders. The question, which was directed 
only to Democrats, produced some very inter- 
esting answers. All are timely in view of the 
forthcoming convention. 


OUR FUTURE IN THE FAR EAST P. 28 
Any day now the clash of interests in the Far 
East might result in an explosion. This nation 
must soon make up its mind whether its inter- 
ests in the Pacific are more important than those 
in Latin America. It also must decide what it is 
going to do in case its access to vital tin and 
rubber supplies is completely blocked. The 
Newsgram shows exactly the dangers which arise 
as a result of Japan’s “Monroe Doctrine.” 


CAMPAIGN THREAT TO CIO P. 30 
From its birth, the CIO has been a politically 
conscious organization. Now the CIO leaders 
apparently are divided on political issues. Add 


to this the problem of a third-party movement. 
The trend is carefully analyzed in this article. 
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THE NEW SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Developed from Petroleum 





by Esso Laboratories 


S recently announced, the 
Standard Oil Development 
Company is now producing in 
small quantities the new syn- 
thetic rubber known as Butyl, 
which originated in the Esso 
Laboratories. This new product 
has special properties that make 
it superior in many ways to nat- 
ural rubber. 


Unlike Perbunan (Buna N), 
synthetic rubber which was pre- 
viously announced, Butyl is not 
primarily oil and gasoline-resis- 
tant. It is therefore not intended 
to compete with Perbunan, which 
has already proved its worth in 
the manufacture of gasoline hose 
and similar equipment. 


Butyl is simpler to manufac- 
ture than Perbunan, being more 
nearly a straight petroleum prod- 
uct. At the present time a semi- 


commercial pilot plant is turning 
out sufficient quantities of Butyl 
for further testing in the Esso 
Laboratories. It is planned to 
make samples and full technical 
information as to the properties 
of Butyl available in the early 
Fall. 


The production of Butyl is 
limited only by the extent of 


plant facilities. Should it become 
necessary for the United States 
to produce synthetic rubber in 
place of natural rubber, these fa- 
cilities may be expanded at need 
to produce Butyl in any desired 
quantities. 


STANDARD OIL DEVELOPMENT CO. 


Commercial Division 
26 Broadway New York City 
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NOW SGA UG 


Emphasis again will be upon domestic politics; upon the choice of leadership 
for the United States in the years just ahead. Strong pressure is placed upon 
Roosevelt to accept a third nomination, to carry the 1940 campaign again on a New 
Deal vs. anti-New Deal issue, to try to gear that campaign to a totalitarian vs. 
anti-totalitarian issue. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Willkie nomination caught Mr. Roosevelt off guard. Personal plans of the 
President had been based upon a Taft-—Dewey-—Hoover nomination; had not contemplated 
the prospect of more vigorous opposition. Result: Roosevelt is recasting his 
ideas; is less impressed by the strength of Hull as a first-place candidate; is 
concerned by the fight a Jackson nomination would stir within the party; is forced 
to reappraise his own plans. Outlook for acceptance of a third nomination now 
is much more than 50-50; is influenced by increasing pressure from Congressmen 
who doubt the vote-getting ability of other Democratic possibilities; is re- 
flected in the President's effort to draw a line between totalitarian and anti- 
totalitarian doctrine within the United States. 








Upsetting factor in all calculations is found in Europe's war; in the possi- 
bility that the war may end, in the prospect that issues of nation-shaking im- 
portance would follow, in the threat of Germany to show interest in this hemi- 
sphere, in the fact that voters aren't yet even aware of trade and finance and dip- 
lomatic and political problems that would follow German victory. Roosevelt feels 
strongly about the position of the United States in the post-war world; is anxious 
to make an issue of American policy of opposition to German-Japanese-Italian ex- 
pansion and to their methods of expansion. 





3% % %* 


Piling up of armament billions is deceptive, is not a sign that the United 
States, overnight, will be rearmed. Army and Navy now have promises of nearly 
$15,000,000,000; have blueprints for a vast Navy of 750 ships, a powerful Army of 
1,000,000 men, streamlined and mechanized. But: these are just blueprints; are 
to be turned into actuality not immediately, but two, three or four years from 
now. Cash outlays in the year ahead will be under $4,000,000,000; will be far 
below the outlays and effort that Britain and France and Japan have been making 
for armament. 





Meaning: It takes time to arm. Hitler required seven years. Britain didn't 
get far in four. This country may be faster than the others, but is getting a 
late start; has not yet decided upon exactly what it wants or why. Result: U. S. 
is not in shape for war; is not getting set for any early war; is equipped for 
little else than continental defense unless the British Navy remains intact. De- 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


feat and capture of part of the French fleet by the British Navy adds a bit to 
American security. 


More and more apparent is the enforced drift of the United States toward 
isolation; toward the necessity for internal adjustments that will compensate for 
smaller markets in Europe; toward the building of four great world systems--Germany 
with her satellites in Europe, Japan with her satellites in Asia, United States 
with her Western Hemisphere satellites, and Russia. This means a firm course in 
policy affecting this hemisphere; means that time may not be far away when the Navy 
will occupy strategic possessions of German-controlled France and Netherlands in 
the Caribbean. Reported British-French clash at Martinique reveals the problem. 








Industry is becoming more and more dependent upon war business, upon arma= 
ment orders from U. S. and Britain, for Support. British orders now are a major 
factor in maintaining present levels of activity; will later be supplemented or 
Supplanted by American orders. 





Prospect is that cash outlays of this Government will reach $11,600,000,000 
in the year that began July 1 and that cash income will be $7,000,000,000, if no 
excess profits tax is enacted. Result: A promised new deficit of $4,600,000,000 
to break pump-priming records. Present goal of $10,000,000,000 annual expendi- 
ture for arms will remain a distant goal, will probably be approached only to the 
extent of $3,500,000,000. 





Armament spending, however, is growing, is becoming more of a business fac= 
tor. July spending will reach about $200,000,000, will then be followed by an 
upward trend to above $350,000,000 a month for military purposes alone. Fact 
that farm subsidies are to continue to be about as large as in the past and that 
relief and social security payments will actually increase assures strong sup= 
port for business in government spending; assures that no sharp or prolonged 
recession is probable. 





a x 3K 


Industry's enthusiasm for government orders will be tempered by steadily 
rising taxes. Roosevelt request for an excess profits tax is likely to be 
granted; is not the last request for tax increases that will be made. Strongly 
probable is a future raising of the normal tax rate on individuals, now 4 per cent, 
to a much higher level. British pay a base tax of 37.5 per cent and don't grumble. 
Americans will learn to pay much higher taxes, to sacrifice much more for defense. 





Interest of Congress in anything but taxes, politics and appropriations is 
lagging; is making uncertain the prospect of action on changes in reform laws 
Sought by business; is assuring a dull legislative period in July. 





Period just ahead is likely to be punctuated by dramatic war developments. 
Britain is preparing a warm welcome for the Germans; is in a mood to win or to go 
down fighting. There will be strong pulls on American sympathy, strong senti- 
ment for intervention. Any effort to use the American Navy or air force to aid 
the British appears less than a 50-50 prospect; is made less likely by the inside 
Story of the French collapse, the evidence that France was permeated by dissen- 
Sions that made effective resistance impossible. Increased official feeling is 
that U. S. should stay at home and look to its own knitting. 
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People say, “Almost anything can happen at 


a political convention.” Yet some things are 


much more likely to happen than others. 


The political observers of The United States 
NEWS reported facts and undercurrents that 
would develop at the Republican Convention a 
full week before the delegates gathered at 
Philadelphia. 


They discussed the weaknesses in the votes 
for Dewey and predicted the disintegration of 
his support of “more than 300 votes.” 


They observed, ‘In any delegation outside the 
South there will be found Willkie support ready 
to go to him on the second and later ballots.” 


Readers of The United States NEWS read 
the week before the convention that the Van- 
denberg votes in Michigan probably would be 
cast for Willkie. 


The Michigan vote was one of the turning 


points in the convention. 


It is such foresightedness as this reporting 
that makes the readers of The United States 
NEWS the best informed group in America. 
No matter what the subject affecting our na- 
tional life—defense, unemployment, industrial 
capacity, 


taxes, business trend, government 


regulation—they have the facts. 


It is natural that people in positions of responsibility in business and 
the professions look to The United States NEWS for the vital facts 
of the day. They know that its foresight is based on a penetrating 
understanding of underlying forces viewed with perspective. 





FIRST NEWS FIRST 
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of tthe News 


Reich Rejects Hemisphere Warning . . . Wheeler in Race 


... An Attack On Appeasement... More Defense Moves 


American defense program jumps to 
new high levels as war chaos spreads 
. . . Germany’s Foreign Office, in a 
formal note to the State Department, 
rejects the United States warning to 
keep hands off the Western Hemi- 
sphere . . . says Germany has given 
no indication of any desire to inter- 
fere in the Western Hemisphere or to 
seek territory here, and, therefore, 
Germany cannot understand why the 
American “hands off” warning was 
addressed to the German Government. 

Secretary of State Hull, reaffirming 
the Monroe Doctrine, points out the 
United States pursues a policy of non- 
participation and non-involvement in 
Europe’s purely political affairs ... 
warns Germany right of foreign diplo- 
mats to remain here depends on their 
avoiding public discussion of Amer- 
ican policies. 

British attack on French ships off 
Algeria, leaving part of the French 
fleet sunk, captured or disabled, has 
repercussions around the world... 
German-controlled French Govern- 
ment breaks off diplomatic relations 
with Britain ... France orders remain- 
der of French fleet to fight its way 
out, stop British merchantmen on the 
high seas, return to home bases... 
asks President Roosevelt to use in- 
fluence against similar attacks ... 
French sources in Washington report 
French island of Martinique, off Vene- 
zuelan coast, blockaded by British 
cruisers. 

x kk 

Political eyes focus on Democratic 
National Convention opening at Chi- 
cago July 15... Speaker Bankhead 
is keynoter; Senate Majority Leader 
Barkley, permanent chairman... 
President Roosevelt has assurance of 
enough votes for third-term nomina- 
tion ... asked by reporters at Wash- 
ington for an expression as to his 
availability, President replies: “I am 
not even a minor prophet”... Says 
he expects to be in Washington or on 
the Potomac at convention time... 
Senator Wheeler announces his can- 
didacy regardless of whether Presi- 
dent Roosevelt runs or not. 


4 


President, at Hyde Park, says some 
of the American people, not many in 
relation to the total population, are 
so impressed “by the temporary ef- 
ficiency of the corporate state” that 
they are willing to compromise with 
dictatorships ... That philosophy, he 
says, would entail sacrifice of ideals 
essential to Democratic government 
. - - Republican Nominee Willkie ap- 
points Governor Stassen, of Minne- 
sota, as chairman of Republican cam- 
paign advisory committee ... Senate 
committees approve President’s nomi- 
nation of Republicans Henry L. Stim- 
son, for Secretary of War, and Frank 
Knox, for Secretary of the Navy. 


= = ® 


Administration asks for $5,000,000,- 
000 more appropriations and authori- 
zations, of which $4,000,000,000 is for 
the Army and the remainder for the 
Navy, supplementing the $4,000,000,- 
000 naval expansion program already 
passed by the House and approved by 
the Senate . . . Navy awards record- 
breaking contract for building 45 war- 
ships to cost ultimately $414,000,000 
. .. Packard Motor Company tenta- 
tively agrees with National Defense 
Commission to build 3,000 Rolls 
Royce aircraft engines for United 
States and 6,000 for Great Britain, a 
similar contract having been canceled 
with the Ford Motor Company be- 
cause it would not build for the Brit- 
ish . . . President signs naval con- 
struction speed-up bill to permit con- 
tracts without competitive bidding 
and advancement of 30 per cent of 
contract prices for plant expansion. 


x kk 


War Department announces im- 
mediate creation of a fully mecha- 
nized army corps... Defense Commis- 
sion plans training 150,000 men for 
defense industries, financed by $17,- 
281,000 from WPA and Federal Se- 
curity Agency appropriations 
President signs bill appropriating $15,- 
000,000 to strengthen Panama Canal 
and $3,500,000 for an anti-aircraft 
training center at Savannah, Ga. 
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It leads all other lowest- 
priced cars in accelera- 
tion, in hill-climbing, in 
all-round performance 
with all-round economy. 
..-And, of course, it leads 


in sales as well! 


Posner 


‘659 


MASTER 85 
BUSINESS COUPE 
Other models slightly higher 
All models priced at Flint, Mich. 
Transportation based on rail 
rates, state and local taxes (if 
any), optional equipment and 
accessories—extra. Prices sub- 
ject to change without notice. 


























Yes, indeed, you lead the way when you drive this 
big, capable, comfortable Chevrolet! 

It’s the most beautiful of all lowest-priced cars— 
with its elegant and exclusive Body by Fisher and its 
distinguished ‘‘Royal Clipper’’ Styling . . . and it’s also 
the longest of all lowest-priced cars, measuring 181 
inches from front of grille to rear of body! 

It’s first in acceleration, first in hill-climbing, first in 
thrifty performance, among all cars in its price range! 

And it’s first in value, too! For it brings you ‘“‘all 
the necessities and most of the luxuries of modern 
motoring’’ at tremendous savings in purchase price, 
gas, oil and upkeep! So, no wonder people are eyeing, 
trying, buying Chevrolet for 40 and asking each other, 
‘‘Why pay more? Why accept less?’’ 

Buy Chevrolet and you buy the best. . . . Drive 
Chevrolet and you drive the leader. . . . Own Chevrolet 
and you own America’s most popular car—the one 
that’s outselling all others for the ninth time in the 
last ten years! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Eye It--- Try It---Buy It! 


ALIAS 
FIRST AGAIN!” 
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Unity lacking on problems 
of plant expansion, profits 
and production co-ordination 







Hitches already are beginning to appear 
in the program of arming the United 
States for defense. Those hitches, here as 
in Great Britain and France, grow from 
the difficulty of mobilizing the nation’s 
resources for a great national effort. They 
s are traceable to personalities and to poli- 
cies. 

Defense plans now announced involve 
the spending of nearly $15,000,000,000. 
They call for nearly doubling the size of 
the American Navy. They involve equip- 
ment down to the last detail for an Army 
of 1,000,000 men. They contemplate an 
air force of approximately 15,000 first-line 
planes. They take into consideration the 
prospect of universal training for the 
young people of this country. 





















Transforming Plans Into Power 

On paper, the defense force of the United 
States is impressive. The same was true 
of Great Britain and France, which were 
geared to spending nearly $15,000,000,000 
a year between them for arms. The same 
is true of Germany, whose effort, measured 
in terms of dollars, represents an outlay of 
$16,000,000,000 a year as a minimum. 

This country, for all of the billions of 
armament dollars being announced, will 
spend no more than $3,600,000,000 to 
$4,000,000,000 in the year that began July 
1. The other billions will be translated into 
ships and airplanes and guns and powder 
and tanks in the years between 1941 and 
1944. The reason is that spending an- 
nounced is not spending accomplished, as 
the French learned and the British now 
are learning. 

To accomplish spending in a hurry and 
on a vast scale necessitates organization 
and the facilities for permitting that or- 
ganization to operate. 


























Two months after a high-speed arma- 
ment program was set under way in the 
United States, the operation actually is 
found to be in slow motion. An explana- 
tion of why it is in slow motion is found 
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The National Week » « « 


HITCHES IN PROGRAM 
OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Clashes of Policies and Personalities That Hamper Rearmament 


both in Congress and in the executive 
departments of the Government. It is a 
matter of policies and politics and person- 
alities. Upon whether or not there is an 
adjustment in policies and politics and 
personalities is likely to depend whether 
or not this country translates dollar totals 
into actual military and naval power 
within the time-limit that potential ene- 
mies may give. 

For one example: An imperative need in 
armament production is new industrial 





Defense spending runs into 
trouble. 

Billions for arms will be slow 
in reaching the Army and Navy. 

Where the difficulties lie, 
and how a late start hampers 
U.S. 

What the Germans spend 
for armament and what this 
country may spend. 











plant equipped to turn out the weapons 
required. English experience shows that 
from 12 to 20 months is required to create 
needed plant. Yet, in this country, two 
months after the armament drive started 
there is no agreement upon the basic pol- 
icies that will apply. Industry needs to 
know how the plant it must create is to 
be paid for—whether in the price of the 
product or in special tax concessions. The 
Treasury, to date, has refused to alter its 
traditional policies so that industry can 
know where it stands and can go ahead 
with the plant development that is re- 
quired. The reason for this refusal is a be- 
lief that patriotism rather than a desire 
for profits should motivate industry. Here 
is a source of important delay. 

For a second example: It is important, 
if many industries making special parts for 
defense equipment are to be attracted into 
the armament business, that there be at- 
tractive profits. Yet Congress, against the 
wishes of the Administration, limited to 


8 per cent the profit that might be made 
by any company having any part in help- 
ing to supply this country with vitally 
needed airplanes or naval vessels. Then the 
Treasury again insisted upon its rigid in- 
terpretation of what constitutes profit so 
that the affected companies say they really 
can earn no more than 4 or 5 per cent, 
even if lucky. The result is that some im- 
portant companies supplying vital parts 
are not very interested in this type of busi- 
ness when they can get other business that 
pays more. Those companies can be 
brought around, but delay is involved. 

For a third example: There inevitably is 
much overlapping and difficulty in trying 
to operate a defense program with a com- 
mission of six persons, operating individu- 
ally for the most part. President Roosevelt 
regards himself as chairman of the De- 
fense Commission and seeks to function 
largely through William Knudsen, in 
charge of armament production. But Mr. 
Knudsen is pressed with innumerable pro- 
duction problems, centering in the Army, 
where there is an immense problem of 
equipment, and does not profess to be in- 
terested in details of administration. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt also has his many other re- 
sponsibilities and cannot devote undivided 
attention to defense problems. The re- 
sult is the development at this early date 
of an unsatisfactory situation that leads 
important officials in the Army and else- 
where to suggest the need for a defense co- 
ordinator. 


Problem of Peace-Time Production 

Out of these three situations, as ex- 
amples, are flowing delay and indecision 
at a critical time. The result is that this 
Government will be lucky to spend in the 
new accounting year that began July 1, a 
total of $2,000,000,000 more than in the 
year just ended, when $1,558,000,000 in 
cash was paid out. Measured in terms of 
spending by Germany and Great Britain, 
this total is small. Its very meagerness may 
account in part for the fact that Hitler 
even now is shifting a large part of Ger- 
man industry out of armament and into 
industrial goods production in order to be 
prepared for the economic war that he in- 
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NAVY'S JOHNSON, DEFENSE COMMISSION’S KNUDSEN, ARMY’S MARSHALL 
On paper . . . defense program is impressive 


tends to wage after the present military 
war is concluded. 

Out of that whole situation is growing 
strong pressure for removal of hitches to 
armament production in this country, and 
equally strong pressure for planning that 
will permit armament production to sup- 
plement the peace-time production of 
American industry rather than to displace 
that production. Mr. Knudsen is planning 
on that basis. 

To deal with example No. 1: President 
Roosevelt is proposing that the Govern- 
ment lend all of the money needed to build 
any plant that may be required to pro- 
duce defense equipment. The method by 
which the borrower then would repay the 
loan, or not repay the loan, could be argued 
about later. This would help remove one 
source of delay. Whether Jesse Jones, the 
Federal Loan Administrator, will change 
his conception of government lending pol- 
icy drastically enough to permit this type 
of operation remains to be seen. 

To deal with example No. 2: The Presi- 
dent’s New Deal advisers are urging him 
to recommend repeal of the laws that now 
place a limit on profits of companies filling 
defense orders. Those advisers argue that 
it is the height of folly to penalize the very 
industries whose effort is vital to the na- 
tion’s defense, while not penalizing other 
industries far less essential. Out of that 
argument may come enactment of an ex- 
cess profits tax to apply to all industry and 
a removal of the limitation on profit. Then 
all of industry would be treated on an 
equal basis. 

To deal with example No. 3: Mr. Roose- 
velt has not closed the door to selection of 
a co-ordinator who can act to remove con- 
flicts of policy and effort that inevitably 
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appear when a group of important and 
competent executives are given broad pow- 
er in fields that overlap. The President is 
faced with increasingly imperative sugges- 
tions that he name someone to supervise 
administration of the rapidly growing ac- 
tivities of his Defense Commission. 

The problem that lies ahead of this 
country is to spend money faster and more 
effectively than any nation ever before 
spent money. 

Hitler needed seven years to make his 
plans and to gear his industry to the point 
where it could utilize an effort represented 
by $16,000,000,000 a year. The British re- 
quired four years to reach a production of 
war materials about half as large as the 
German, although Britain’s resources were 
many times those of Germany. The United 
States managed in one year to increase its 
armament effort from a level of $1,000,000,- 
000 to one of $1,558,000,000. In another 
year it expects to have that level up near 
to $4,000,000,000. In two more years— 
1942-43—its goal will be an effort repre- 
sented by an annual expenditure of from 
$8,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000. If war 
should break out, the tempo of that effort 
would increase rapidly. A minimum esti- 
mate is $15,000,000,000 a year in war time. 
There then would be irresistible pressure 
to remove the hitches that now are slowing 
action. 


As the armament effort grows in the 
months just ahead, three additional 


hitches may appear. 

One of those hitches is a possible bottle- 
neck in skilled labor. That hitch is being 
foreseen and prepared for. Experience dis- 
closes that, except in a few limited fields, 
workers can be trained to operate the mod- 
ern machinery used by American industry 


in a relatively few weeks. Training now is 
under way. 

A second of the hitches is a possible out- 
break of strikes. Again this possibility is 
foreseen and is being prepared against. 
Strikes are often an outgrowth of rising 
living costs that press against stable wages 
or an outgrowth of employe belief that 
employers are making too much money. 
An excess profits tax will reach the money- 
making question. 

The third of the hitches ties in with the 
strike problem and is that of rising prices. 
The British war effort was seriously in- 
terfered with by price rises that affected 
the full use of the nation’s productive ma- 
chinery and led to labor trouble. That 
hitch is well understood here and is being 
guarded against. 





Time Is Important U.S. Factor 

All of this raises the question whether 
the United States is to have time to pre- 
pare. The answer to that question depends 
upon whether or not the choice in the next 
few months is for peace or war. If this 
country is allowed to remain at peace 
while preparing, there is every prospect, in 
the opinion of naval and military experts, 
that it can become impregnable to attack 
from any point on this continent. 

The big, unanswered question is wheth- 
er the United States will be able, not only 
to defend its own shores, but to defend the 
shores of all of Latin America and the 
Philippines as well from attack by pow- 
ers that today are far more heavily armed 
than this country. The danger grows from 
commitments outside this continent and 
the hitches in defense plans concern ef- 
forts to prepare to meet those dangers 
away from American shores. 
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A New Labor Policy 
If War Comes to U.S. 


Plan for Curbs on Present Freedom of Employers and Employes 


Rationed supply of workers, 
standardization of wages, 
pegged living costs involved 


Present freedom of employers and em- 
ployes, to hire and fire, to work or quit, 
to strike or lockout, will be limited in time 
of war under the labor policy now being 
formulated by the National Defense Com- 
mission. 

Under this policy, war would mean a 
rationed labor supply, a loss of younger 
workers drained off for the Army and 
Navy, a loss of some skilled employes or 
employes with skilled hobbies—such as 
photography—who may be drafted for 
service behind the lines. 

War would mean also a standardization 
of wages under a system preventing an em- 
ployer from enticing employes of other 
firms with offers of higher pay. It would 
mean that living costs would be pegged, 
and that the Government would take an 
even more active hand in settling differ- 
ences between employers and unions. 


No Conscription of Labor 

All this can be expected despite the fact 
that the present plans do not include con- 
scription of labor. Such conscription would 
impose rigid military discipline on factory 
and farm workers. This system was tried 
in France and is being used in Britain. Bet- 
ter results are expected in this country 
from less drastic methods. 

The task that will confront a war-time 
labor administration will be, first, to fur- 
nish an adequate labor supply for vital 
industries; second, to keep employes at 
work with a’minimum of discontent. 

Responsibility for the labor supply will 
be in the hands of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. This agency is operated 
by the States under federal supervision. 
In war time, employers needing additional 
help will call on the local employment offi- 
ces. Employes seeking new work will reg- 
ister with these offices. 

Aided by employer and labor organiza- 
tions, the Employment Service will keep 
an inventory of available labor supply. It 
will meet local shortages by importing 
workers with required experience from 
other communities. It will advise the Of- 


fice of Education, the NYA, the CCC and 
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other training agencies on the skills most 
needed. Women and child workers will be 
recruited in emergencies. 

The employment offices will work closely 
with local draft boards to prevent any un- 
necessary siphoning off of skilled workers 
by the Army and Navy. Their policy will 
be that of “work or fight,” adopted in the 
closing months of the World War. That 
is, if an employe refuses to accept a labor 
assignment, he will be subject to draft by 
the fighting services. 

Available labor will be rationed to em- 
ployers. Concerns producing or handling 
war supplies will be given priority. Firms 
supplying civilian necessities will have sec- 
ond call on the labor supply. Luxury and 
non-essential industries will receive the 
residue, if any. In some cases, skilled work- 
ers may be taken from non-essential in- 
dustries and retrained for defense work. 


during the last war and is not expected to 
be limited in another war. The right to 
strike will not be abrogated by statute, if 
serious stoppages can be avoided by other 
means. Unions already are co-operating by 
notifying the U.S. Conciliation Service of 
any serious disputes in defense industries 
that might lead to strikes. The Concilia- 
tion Service, operated by the Labor Depart- 
ment,tries toeflect compromise adjustments. 

Rivalry between unions is less of a prob- 
lem than had been anticipated. The forma- 
tion of a “Labor Policy Committee” to ad- 
vise Sidney Hillman, labor manager of the 
Defense Commission, indicates that all la- 
bor organizations are doing about what 
the Government asks of them. This new 
committee is composed of six representa- 
tives each of the CIO and the AFL and 
four from the transportation unions. A 
standing committee to guide the work of 





To keep employes satisfied, the war-time 
labor policy will seek to remove one pri- 
mary cause of labor disputes. It will at- 
tempt to prevent an increase in the cost 
of living through maximum price legisla- 
tion and by use of the antitrust laws. This 
will permit the standardization of wages. 

The right to unionize was recognized 


Harris & Ewing 
“‘LABOR POLICY COMMITTEE” OF DEFENSE COMMISSION 
Van A. Bittner, Sidney Hillman, Daniel W. Tracy 


this committee is composed of Dan Tracy, 
President of the AFL’s International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, recent- 
ly named to be Second Assistant Labor 
Secretary; -Van Bittner, a leader in the 
CIO’s United Mine Workers, and S. J. 
Hogan of the Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association, a CIO transport union. 
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End of Skyscraper Era: 
Big Cities Stop Growing 


Leveling-Off of Our Urban Population is Ascribed 
To End of Migration from Farms and Birth-Rate Drop 


Fewer persons must pay 
higher taxes on real estate 
whose value is declining 


American cities are ceasing to grow. 

Returns from the 1940 census show, 
for the first time in history, that the urban 
population of the United States is leveling 
off. Preliminary reports from 105 cities 
show a population increase of only 5 per 
cent between 1930 and 1940, compared 
with an increase of 23.6 per cent in the 
previous decade. This fact will have an 
important effect on policies of business 
and government. 

Government population analysts point 
out that the growth of cities in America 
has been one of the most important in- 
fluences in the life of the nation. The fact 
that cities grew by leaps and _ bounds 
through the twenties contributed largely 
to the prosperity of that era. New homes, 
new schools, new streets and new sky- 
scrapers were built in abundance, giving 
jobs to millions of workers in all walks of 
life. 

But the skyscraper era is over. 

Principal causes for the end of this 
era are two: (1) the 10-year depression 
which stopped the migration of young 
people from farms to cities, and (2) the 
declining birth rate and virtual stoppage of 
immigration. A secondary cause is the 
change in living habits resulting from the 
automobile age. Because they have auto- 
mobiles, people are now moving from 
crowded city areas to more spacious 
suburbs. 

American cities, in fact, are the first to 
feel the effects of a declining birth rate. 
Even those that increased their popu- 
lations, like New York, which added 450,- 
000 residents in the last 10 years, and 
Houston, Tex., which grew from 292,352 
to 396,150, can expect no rapid growth in 
the future. Population analysts for the 
Government see ahead few prospects for 
any fast city growth, with its attendant 
building booms and prosperous business. 

An immediate problem confronts cities 
whose populations have declined, and, of 
the 105 cities reported to date, 25 have 
fewer residents than they had in 1930. 
Those intlude Philadelphia, which dropped 
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SECRETARY WALLACE 
A population boomerang? 


from 1,950,961 to 1,935,086; Akron, Ohio, 
from 255,040 to 243,130; Pittsburgh, from 
669,817 to 665,384; New Haven, Conn.., 
from 162,655 to 160,257, and Cambridge, 
Mass., from 113,643 to 111,120. 

For these and other cities with smaller 
populations, the burdens of government 
have become heavier. Streets, sewers, water 
systems, schools, police and fire depart- 
ments must be maintained, but there are 
fewer persons to pay the costs. This means 
higher taxes on real estate, when the value 
of that real estate is declining. 

The tax problem is complicated further 
by the movement away from cities into 
suburbs. Generally, families that move 
beyond city limits are in the higher income 
groups. Thus cities are losing their best 
taxpayers without experiencing any re- 
duction in operating costs. 

The effects on business promise to be 
equally severe. Already real estate owners 





are finding the value of theif property has 
shrunk. Retail stores must look forward to 
less lucrative business. Landlords, faced 
with higher taxes, either must raise rents 
for families least able to afford them, or be- 
come content with smaller incomes from 
their investments. 

A revival of business activity may be 
expected to check temporarily the decline 
in city populations. Thousands of pros- 
pective city dwellers are backed up on 
farms and villages because of unemploy- 
ment in town. This situation complicates 
the farm problem of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace, who has not 
only to bolster the incomes of farmers be- 
cause of slackened demand from cities for 
food, but also have to care for that part 
of the population that normally would live 
in cities. 

But chances of drawing many workers 
from farms into cities are considered doubt- 
ful by many economists. They point out 
that city plants already are built, that 
there is little occasion to build more street 
railways, pave more new streets, lay new 
sewer lines or construct new office build- 
ings, even if business does revive. Big 
cities, in fact, are believed to have passed 
their population peak already, both be- 
cause of the growth of suburban areas and 
because industries are decentralizing oper- 
ations. 


The Decline in Births 


Another factor retarding the growth of 
population is the birth rate in cities them- 
selves. Not enough babies are born in cities 
to keep the population stable. Merely to 
retain their present size, therefore, cities 
must draw upon the country for new 
residents. 

Dr. O. E. Baker, Department of Agri- 
culture economist and one of the nation’s 
foremost population students, believes that 
America’s industrial growth, itself fostered 
by increases in the population, is also a 
major cause for the decline in the birth 
rate. Living costs in cities, he explains, 
make children a luxury, whereas a child on 
a farm is an asset after the age of 10. Yet 
the industrial development of America has 
drawn more than half the population of 
cities, where children are unwanted. 

The 1940 census, thus, is establishing 
the fact that business no longer can de- 
pend upon a growing population to supply 
more customers automatically. At best, 
the number of customers will remain 
stable. To grow, therefore, business must 
devote its attention to raising general 
standards of living, to enable more persons 
to buy automobiles, food and 
clothing. Many economists believe busi- 
ness and government must co-operate in 
this enterprise. 
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KEEPING BILLIONS FROM THE NAZIS 


Problems Facing Treasury Over Property of Conquered Nations 


Impounded wealth in cash 
and securities may be applied 
against defaulted war debts 


More than $2,000,000,000 in cash and 
property belonging to nations overrun by 
Germany is in this country. Practically all 
this wealth belongs to the governments 
and people of France, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Luxembourg, and Norway. The 
United States Government, in order to 
keep the wealth of these countries out of 
German hands, has impounded it. To 
withdraw any part of it, the owners must 
obtain a license from the Treasury. 

President Roosevelt began impounding 
the wealth of conquered peoples when Ger- 
many invaded Denmark and Norway. 
When the Nazi military machine rolled 
over the Low Countries, the impounding 
order was extended. And when France was 
subdued, French wealth brought 
under the Treasury’s protective custody. 


was 


British Investments 

If England is overrun, the chances are 
that British wealth likewise will be im- 
pounded. At the beginning of the present 
war, British investments and bank bal- 
ances in this country were worth about 
$2,800,000,000. But about $400,000,000 of 
this has been withdrawn to pay for aircraft 
and other war supplies, leaving a _ re- 
mainder of $2,400,000,000. 

In addition, there is a certain amount 
of British gold in this country. This gold 
is under earmark for British account, and 
is simply here for safekeeping. The total 
is a secret. But the amount of all gold 
under earmark in this country is $1,725,- 
000,000. Reliable estimates are that, if 
England is conquered and her wealth 
impounded, the total of all wealth so im- 
pounded will be more than $5,000,000,000. 

Nazi military success has raised broad 
questions as to what will be done with 
this wealth. After Germany was subdued 
in 1918, the British and French took over 
German investments in neutral countries. 
Will Germany attempt to turn the tables 
now? Will she levy war reparations against 
France—and against England if that coun- 
try is conquered—and insist on taking the 
wealth which this Government has im- 
pounded in part payment? If so, what 
will the United States Government say? 


Treasury officials are exploring all angles 


of the situation. Meanwhile, they are in 
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no hurry to do anything except sit on 
the impounded wealth until the European 
situation clears. But the intention of the 
Roosevelt Administration is to resist trans- 
fer of this wealth to Germany, or to 
governments dominated by Germany, 
when the showdown comes. This inten- 
tion has been strengthened by Hitler’s 
rejection of the American note of warning 
on the Monroe Doctrine. 

Wealth of conquered peoples in this 
country is part of a broader Western 
Hemisphere problem. British investments 
in Latin America are worth about $5,000,- 
000,000, and in Canada $2,500,000,000. 
If England goes down, the Nazis may try 
to grab this wealth, Its possession would 
be a boon to fifth column activity. And 
for this reason, officials are considering 
whether Western Hemisphere 
could combine to resist 
vestments. 

One possibility is that “frozen” wealth 
in this country of nations defaulting on 
their war debts will be applied against 
these debts. England owes on her war 
debt, in principal and unpaid interest, 
$5,574,000,000. France owes $4,200,000,- 
000, and Belgium $458,000,000. The 193 
anschluss left Austria with a $26,000,000 
debt to this Government, for which we 
are holding Germany responsible. The 
Government also is holding the bag on a 


nations 
transfer of in- 





GEORGE L. HARRISON 
New York has big job 





Polish debt of $267,000,000 and a Czecho- 
Slovakian debt of $166,000,000. Italy owes 
$2,026,000,000. And the United States 
Government has $1,264,000,000 holdover 
bill against Germany from the last war for 
awards by the Mixed Claims Commission 
and costs of the American Army of Oc- 
cupation. 

In attempting to apply impounded 
wealth against such debts, the Government 
would be confronted with the fact that 
much of the wealth belongs to the people 
of conquered countries. Little question 
would be raised over seizure of wealth be- 
longing to governments, but it would be 
against the traditional policy of the United 
States to take the wealth of individuals to 
pay for debts contracted by their gov- 
ernments. 


Private Ownership Problem 

This might be done, however, if it ap- 
peared that the wealth of individuals 
would fall into German hands. There is 
no disposition to seize wealth in payment 
of war debts unless the Nazis otherwise 
would get it. 

Officials are considering holding part of 
the “frozen” wealth as off-sets against 
losses suffered by Americans on invest- 
ments in conquered countries. American 
property in Germany and the countries 
overrun by her is worth about $1,000,000,- 
000. This is in the form of automobile 
factories, assembly plants, oil distributing 
facilities and other manufacturing estab- 
lishments. American investments in the 
United Kingdom are worth about $600,- 
000,000. 

If impounded wealth of individuals 
should be seized in payment of war debts, 
the Government would have on its hands 
the job of disposing of large blocks of se- 
curities as well as factories and other 
physical properties. The same would be 
true if property were taken over as offsets 
against losses to Americans caused by 
Germany. 

But the disposition of this wealth is in- 
terwoven with the question of this coun- 
try’s future attitude toward a victorious 
Germany. 

As matters stand, the Treasury has 
a difficult job of standing guard over 
property belonging to thousands of Eu- 
ropeans. The task has greatly increased the 
responsibilities of George L. Harrison, pres- 
ident of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank, which acts as the Treasury’s agent. 
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Our Basic World Policies at Stake 


Rejection of Monroe Doctrine, Encroachment On the ‘Open Door' 


Nation ready to use force 
against revolts in Americas 
instigated from Europe 


The position of the United States in 
world increasingly 
difficult. U.S. foreign policy has been put 
on a 24-hour basis, subject to any tactical 
change. Navy admirals, who are the tech- 
nicians of defense, now answer the ques- 
tions that determine the day-to-day policy. 
The diplomats, who in peace time regard 
the Navy as an instrument of diplomacy, 
now take orders from the admirals. 

At stake are two basic U.S. policies, the 
Monroe Doctrine in the Americas, which 
Germany now refuses to accept, and the 
“open door” in Asia, now being slowly 
closed by Japan. 


affairs is becoming 


Atlantic problems are multiplied by the 
break in Franco-British relations, although 
decisive action by the British in capturing 
or destroying most of the French Navy 
is said to have strengthened the American 
position. Preparations have begun to back 
up the Monroe Doctrine with military 
force if necessary. Large-scale action will 
be necessary only if the British fleet is 
defeated in European waters. 

On a smaller scale, military assistance 
to Mexico and other American republics 
to quell European-inspired uprisings may 
be an immediate The State 
Department has declared the United States 
ready to help suppress any armed revolt 
on this hemisphere. 


necessity. 


The offer of help was made in a state- 
ment by the United States Minister to 
Uruguay, Edwin C. Wilson. Subsequently, 
Secretary of State Hull asserted that Mr. 
Wilson’s announcement represented the 
spirit and the letter of this 
poliey. Mr. Wilson emphasized, however, 
that military aid would be extended only 
when requested by the republic in danger. 

The forthcoming emergency meeting of 
American governments at Havana is ex- 
pected to discuss the placing of French 
possessions in the Western Hemisphere 
under Pan-American custody. Involved in 
this question are the five French colonies: 
St. Pierre and Miquelon in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, Guadeloupe and Martinique in 
the Lesser Antilles, controlling the eastern 
gateway to the Caribbean Sea, and French 
Guiana on the South American continent. 

At last week’s end, a British blockade of 
Martinique was reported. British action 


country’s 
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—Wide World 


MEXICO‘S LAZARO CARDENAS 
Will his land policy continue? 


against this or any other of the French 
possessions, to prevent its use as a refuel- 
ing base for Nazi or Fascist operations, 
would challenge the neutrality declaration 
of Panama, forbidding any act of war in 
waters within 200 miles of the Americas. 
Meanwhile, the Government was keep- 
ing vigilant watch for armed dissension in 
Mexico growing out of the presidential 
election in that country, July 7. At issue 
in the Mexican presidential campaign were 
chiefly the land seizure policies of the re- 
tiring President, Lazaro Cardenas. Pledged 
to continue the Cardenas policy was Gen- 
eral Avilo Camacho, the nominee of the 
Cardenas-dominated National Revolution- 


ary Party. In opposition was General 
Juan Almazan, threatening to establish a 
rival Congress if defeated by illegal means. 

Results of the Mexican election will not 


be formally announced until September. | 


Meanwhile, the Government will hear com- 
plaints of election irregularities, the Mexi- 
can Congress will meet to vote on a meas- 
ure calling for universal military training, 
and to approve a plan for settling Mexico’s 
differences with the Sinclair Oil Company 
which has been accepted by that company. 

In the Pacific, the American fleet is back 
in Honolulu, watching the development of 
Japan’s pan-Asiatic policy, (see page 28) 
a modern version of “Asia for the Asiatics.” 
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he President's Weel 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


POLITICALLY SIGNIFICANT 


Presidential Trim Brings More Parrying 


Congratulations for McNary. 
Grief at doorman’s death. 
A Fourth of July picnic. 


President Roosevelt got himself a 
haircut last week. The White House 
barber used the clippers with a vengeance. 
It was a close trim, almost Prussian, show- 
ing clearly where the patches of white hair 
have crept in on the black. As a result, the 
Chief Executive definitely left the ranks 
of the hirsute. 

Such tonsorial activity was interesting 
enough in itself, but last week it had po- 
litical significance, albeit a bit strained 
(anything for a third-term clue). It all 
came about at a press conference when a 
reporter, leaning on Mr. Roosevelt’s al- 
ready overburdened desk, suggested a 
comparison between the President and 
prizefighter John L. Sullivan. Mr. Sulli- 
van, apparently, the day before a big 
fight, had boasted that all he needed to 
lick his opponent was a haircut and a 
shave. “And it looks as though you have 
a pretty slick cutting of the hair,” added 
the newsman. Mr. Roosevelt smiled, then 
said he hoped that no one would overlook 
the excellent shave to which he had treated 
himself. 

The allusion was inspired by an opening 
question (preceded by whispering among 
the reporters: “You ask him!) whether 
“the champion” intended to accept the 
challenge of the Republican presidential 
nominee, Wendell Willkie, who the day be- 
fore had said he 
wanted “to meet the 
champ” in the No- : 
vember elections. “ if 

With a puzzled ex- ‘ ‘ons 
pression, Mr. Roose- 
velt first said he 
didn’t know what the @& 
reporter was talking 
about, professing 
complete ignorance 
of political develop- 
ments. Then, when 
the identity of “the 
champ” was spelled 
out for him, the Pres- 
ident, in a rather an- 
noyed manner, said 
he had not read the 
story. Throughout 





this barrage of indi- 
rect third-term ques- 
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tioning, Mr. Roosevelt seemed at the same 
time both slightly abashed and very bored 
—and remained consistently uncommuni- 
cative. 

But the Chief Executive was not un- 
communicative in respect to the Repub- 
lican vice presidential nomination. To Sen- 
ator McNary he wrote: 

“Dear Charlie— 


“My very warm congratulations on 


your nomination for Vice President. 
“Once upon a time—twenty years ago— 
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not be using the White House bannister this summer 











HAIRCUT 


of Third-Term Queries 


I ran for Vice President. I learned a lot! 

“T hope to see you soon. Your old friend, 

“Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

The President also sent another note of 
cheer and encouragement, to Pat McKen- 
na, veteran White House doorkeeper. Mr. 
McKenna, who had guarded the office 
door of every President since Theodore 
Roosevelt, was dying in a Washington hos- 
pital. As soon as Mr. Roosevelt received 
word that his friend was dangerously ill, he 
sent his own physician, Dr. Ross T. Me- 
Intire, to check up again on Mr. McKen- 
na’s condition. Then he sat down at his 
desk and dashed off, in his firm, slanting 
hand, a personal letter to Pat. “Come back, 
Pat, I need you,” he wrote. When he 
learned of Pat’s death, President Roosevelt 
issued a public statement: “Nobody can 
ever quite replace him.” 

Arduous and important was the Presi- 
dent’s work schedule: announcement of a 
new supplemental defense program cost- 
ing $5,000,000,000; a request for a steeply 
graduated tax on excess profits; signing of 
a proclamation to control exports of ma- 
terials necessary for rearmament. 

Finally, enough was enough, and the 
Chief Executive turned to his country 
home at Hyde Park for a bucolic rest over 
the Fourth of July week-end. There, on the 
banks of the Hudson, the President acted 
as host at a holiday picnic, serving hot 
dogs, according to custom, at Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s Valkill cottage; turned over to the 
United States the fieldstone library bear- 
ing his name and housing his state papers; 
and held a long, philo- 
sophical press confer- 
ence in which he elab- 
orately pointed out 
the differences be- 
tween a democracy 
and a corporate state. 

Meanwhile, back 
in Washington, the 
White House was un- 
dergoing a paint-and- 
repair job. Until Sept. 
15, it was announced, 
the Mansion and 
grounds will be closed 
to visitors. Only for 
that brief time, how- 
ever, will the children 
of democracy be kept 
from sporting about 
—Harris & Ewing the home of their 
President. 
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APPEASEMENT: THE BIG ISSUE? 


President’s Attack on Deals With Dictators Hints Third-Term Race 


Senator Wagner's platform 
expected to stress refusal 
to compromise with Hitler. 


Just ahead is to be found the answer 
to the dominating political question of 
1940: “Will he run, or won’t he?” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is to be offered a third 
nomination by a near-unanimous vote of 
his Democratic Party on July 17 or 18. At 
this stage most of the signs are that he 
will accept. Those signs include the follow- 
ing: 

1. A statement by the President last 
Friday outlining to newspapermen the 
philosophy of government that he is 
known to feel can constitute the basic is- 
sue of the 1940 campaign. In this state- 
ment Mr. Roosevelt tried to draw a line 
between believers in the democratic form 
of government and those who may want to 
copy some of the methods of totalitarian 
governments. 

2. A rebuff from Hitler, who has re- 
jected the note of this country advising 
Germany that the United States will per- 
mit no transfer of sovereignty in this 
hemisphere between non-American na- 
tions, thereby precipitating an issue that 
President Roosevelt undoubtedly wants to 
settle. 

3. A demand from the bulk of Demo- 
cratic politicians who insist that the Pres- 
ident would leave them badly in the hole 
if he refused to accept the nomination 
after he had punctured all of the budding 
booms of other candidates and had en- 
couraged them to believe that their efforts 
to line up a solidly Roosevelt convention 
would not be in vain. 

4. Selection of Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner, of New York, to serve again as chair- 
man of the Democratic platform com- 
mittee. Senator Wagner fathered most of 
the major New Deal laws—NRA, the 
Labor Relations Act, Social Security, Rail- 
road Retirement, low cost housing and 
CCC, among other things—and as plat- 
form chairman will again offer a ringing 
defense of the eight Roosevelt years as a 
platform on which the President readily 
could seek four more years in the White 
House. 

Then there are two other considerations 
that may influence Mr. Roosevelt to ac- 
cept rather than reject the nomination 
that will be offered to him. One is the fact 
that the, Republican nominee, Wendell 
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WIRED FOR SOUND 


Willkie, has challenged him to the race. 
The other is the fact that John L. Lewis, 
who prided himself on being a “king- 
maker” in 1936, now has promised to 
“break” Mr. Roosevelt in 1940 if he 
rans. Mr. Lewis is sponsoring as his candi- 
date Senator Burton K. Wheeler, of Mon- 
tana, who would run on a peace and ap- 


"Wide World 
SENATOR BARKLEY 
A chairman in Chicago 


peasement platform. But Mr. Wheeler is 
likely to be drowned out by the keynote 
oratory of Alabama’s Bankhead and to 
run into the steamroller as it will be run 
for Roosevelt by Kentucky’s Barkley as 
chairman. Barkley, after ventures into | 
keynote oratory in 1932 and 1936, this 
year turns to convention management for 
the President. 

President Roosevelt expressed to news- 
papermen the conviction that there are an 
important number of people within the 
United States who are so impressed by the 
efficiency and the conquests of the corpo- 
rate states that they now believe in com- 
promising with the dictators who rule 
those states. These, Mr. Roosevelt be- 
lieves, are the appeasers, who, after Eu- 
rope’s war, will be looking for ways and 
means of reaching an understanding with 
Hitler and Mussolini. The President made 
it clear that he would have nothing to do | 
with appeasement. Here was the basis of a 
campaign issue that President Roosevelt 
rounded out by stating what were the 
broad principles upon which he believes 
democratic government must rest. Those 
he listed as follows: 

(1) Freedom of information and of the 
press so that people can have facts upon 
which to base opinions; (2) freedom of re- 
ligion and of worship; (3) freedom of ex- 
pression, except to the extreme of advo- 
cating overthrow of government by vi- 
olence; (4) freedom from fear of attack, 
which means eventual disarmament; (5) 
freedom from want, through removing 
barriers to free exchange of commerce and 
of culture. 

President Roosevelt, in the opinion of 
some of his advisers, is convinced that 
success of dictatorships in Europe will 
greatly increase their prestige among some 
groups in this country, which then will want 
to recognize the conquests that those dic- 
tatorships are making and to find a basis 
for resuming trade with them on any terms 
that the dictators fix. The President is 
aware that the issue posed by a sweeping 
victory for Hitler may readily arise before 
the election in November. Consequently, 
Mr. Roosevelt has chosen his ground and 
is forcing his opponents either to agree 
with him or to do battle on that issue. 

When the President chose this ground 
upon which a third-term candidacy could 
rest, he knew that Hitler—a short time 
before—had rejected the warning of the 
American State Department, given after 
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Congress had approved, to keep hands off 
the Western Hemisphere. Here was Hitler, 
the man to be appeased, publicly slapping 
the United States in the face. The political 
task of this country’s appeasers thereby 
became increasingly difficult. Those candi- 
dates who would argue that this country 
had no reason to concern itself with what 
the Germans and Italians did in Europe 
or what the Japanese did in the Far East 
were certain to be confronted with up- 
setting questions. 

Correspondingly, however, the task of 
Senator Wagner—who now is busy writing 
the Democratic platform—became easier. 

The Senator had President Roosevelt’s 
statement of fundamental democratic 
philosophy to guide him in writing the 
platform preamble. He has consistently 
supported New Deal policies from the 
beginning and has fathered much of the 
legislation that is to be praised in the 
platform as providing the basis for a 
broad social advance within the U.S. 

On foreign policy, there is very likely to 
be a strong statement against appeasing 
Europe’s dictators and an equally strong 
statement outlining this Government’s 


to feel that the way to victory in 1940 lies 
in trying to tag opponents with the badge 
of interest in or sympathy with Hitler. 

In the G.O.P. ranks, the fact of a coming 
Democratic show is not causing the nomi- 
nee, Wendell Willkie, to slow down prepa- 
rations for an aggressive campaign. He is 
planning the most extensive speaking tour 
which has been made in recent years by 
any presidential candidate. 

His technique is similar to President 
Roosevelt’s, the method of getting ideas 
across by a bright line which people will 
read and remember much longer than the 
stuffier comments of less gifted gentlemen, 
the alertness of mind which misses no op- 
portunity for a swift and telling comeback. 

Examples: 

(1) In the quiet post-convention period 
he wanted to answer the complaint that he 
was a “Wall Street man.” Did he call in 
lawyers and publicity men, mull over a 
statement and issue a carefully worded re- 
ply? No. He came back to his office on 
the 21st floor of the Chase National Bank 
Building, one short block from the corner 
of Broad and Wall Streets, and at his press 
conference pointed out the window. 
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POSTMASTER GENERAL FARLEY 
East is baseball, West is politics 


determination to arm to protect this 
hemisphere. When it comes to labor policy, 
Senator Wagner will restate the principles 
of collective bargaining that underlie the 
act that bears his name. 

Essentially, however, the New York 
Senator will draft a platform designed—if 
possible—to draw an issue between de- 
mocracy and dictatorship, between ap- 
peasement of dictators and non-appease- 
ment, between an America that refuses to 
Tecognize conquests in Europe and an 
America that seeks a basis of compromise 
with the victors. Mr. Roosevelt is known 
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“Right across the street,” he said, “is 
where Franklin D. Roosevelt used to have 
his office.” That may be basically the 
“you're another” form of answer, but it 
is more effective than 1,000-word state- 
ments. 

(2) He wanted to give the idea of con- 
fidence in victory. Again no stodgy state- 
ments, no direct predictions that might be 
challenged. He waited for his opportunity. 
At the press conference he was queried 
about Senator Scott Lucas’s attacks. 
“Those boys down in Washington must 
have the jitters,” he commented. 


—Underwood & Underwood } 
SPEAKER BANKHEAD 
A keynoter with gavels 


Somebody mentioned the summer reno- 
vating of the White House. Fast as a short- 
stop, he caught that one. 

“T think that is a very courteous thing 
to do for your successor,” he laughed. 

In this same category belongs his chal- 
lenge to President Roosevelt to run “be- 
cause I'd like to beat him.” 

In setting up a campaign organization he 
works it out in such a way as to organize 
and develop Democratic votes. He ex- 
pects to get the Republican votes without 
special organizing. They are all anti- 
Roosevelt, and, with few exceptions, will 
support anyone nominated in opposition. 
But they are not enough to win. 

There are many Democrats dissatisfied 
with the New Deal who could not bring 
themselves to co-operate with the Republi- 
can National Committee. 

To organize them, Mr. Willkie evolves 
the idea of setting up an independent vol- 
unteer organization of equal rank with the 
national committee, and over the two of 
them puts a campaign managers as gen- 
eral chief of the whole campaign. 

This type of organization makes it as 
easy as possible for independent Demo- 
crats to support Mr. Willkie, and that is 
exactly what is intended. 

While the Republicans and Democrats 
were getting set for their fray, the genial 
Postmaster General, James Farley, was 
content this year to observe that the West 
right now is interested in politics while the 
East is interested in baseball. Mr. Farley 
found his name mentioned as future presi- 
dent of the New York Yankees if the 
wheel of political fortune this year does 
not turn his way. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened" 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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* VOLITION—NOT COMPULSION 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


We have been told again and again lately that de- 
mocracy has weaknesses in organization which have 
been eliminated in the totalitarian state. We are being 
urged, therefore, to allow one-man government to de- 
velop for democracy a sort of benevolent centraliza- 
tion of power. What we are really being told is that 
we must imitate totalitarianism in order eventually to 
preserve democracy. 

But there is a fallacy in such reasoning. It presup- 
poses that human beings no longer can find it of ad- 
vantage to co-operate and that they must be com- 
pelled by law or decree to act for the best interests of 
the State. 

The supposition that individuals cannot be persuad- 
ed by the simple processes of reasoning to combine 
their wills and resources for the benefit of society is 
mere impatience with the democratic system in gen- 
eral and with human beings in particular. 

America’s experience as a federation of 48 states, her 
record of industrial and social progress, her tremen- 
dous power and virility disproves the notion that de- 
mocracy cannot be strong. 

But it would be folly to assume that we have not 
seen imbedded in the body politic certain cancers of 
selfishness, of dishonesty, of unmorality in public life 
where ambition brushes aside conviction and principle 
in favor of expediency. France, to be sure, was weak- 
ened by political debauchery such as America has not 
yet witnessed. 

We have time in America to catch ourselves before 
the dread diseases of disintegration do their damage. 
We can reintegrate our democracy. But we must first 
diagnose our ills and be sure that we have chosen the 
right remedy. 


MAJORITY SUFFER 
FOR ABUSES OF 
SMALL MINORITY 


The upheaval which the New 
Deal sought to cure, beginning in 
1933, was a fundamental unbal- 
ance of economic factors. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt chose planned economy as his solu- 
tion. He and his associates proceeded on the assump- 
tion that not only must abuses of economic power be 
corrected but that the State should manage the eco- 
nomic system. This was a basic error for it meant the 
introduction of compulsion. To get at a ten per cent 
who were misguided, the New Deal felt justified in re- 
stricting the freedom of the 90 per cent who performed 
honestly and efficiently. 








The whole motif of the New Deal has been based 
on compulsion. To that extent the philosophy of the 
New Deal differs very little from totalitarianism. It 
has been carried to extremes in different fields. Sena. 
tors and Representatives inside the Democratic Party 
who ventured to differ with the Administration were 
subjected to a “purge.” Business men were persecuted. 
Executive commissions and boards like the National 
Labor Relations Board, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Federal Communications Com. 
mission—just to use three conspicuous examples out of 
many boards and bureaus which practiced the same 
thing—arrogated to themselves powers of law-making 
which clamped down hard on the citizen. Hearings 
were denied or, if granted, were conducted by zealous 
partisans who conceived themselves to be crusaders 
for the economic totalitarianism of the New Deal. 
They did not consider themselves umpires or mediators 
as between minority and majority points of view. No, 
the minority was handled as if it were a nuisance. 


SUPREME COURT 
BROUGHT UNDER ant majorities dig their own 
NEW DEALCONTROL graves. The New Deal concept 


of majority rule has brought) 


such a wave of resentment that every minority inter- 
est is now grouped behind the candidacy of Wendell 
Willkie with the hope of bringing back into govern- 
ment the sane principle which tradition has honored, 


namely, that the majority must never deprive the) 


minority of the basic rights which assure justice at the 
bar and impartial hearings in all controversies. 

The New Deal extremes have even reached into the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It is a tragedy 
of our times that respect for the Court has diminished 
rapidly since a group of politically-minded judges was 
given the majority power on the highest bench of the 
land. The record of petty partisanship and complete 
disregard lately of the precedents of all history has 
made Americans ashamed of what hitherto has been 
the most respected institution in our land. 

But it is all a part of a totalitarian concept. The 
New Deal regarded the Supreme Court as a necessary 
adjunct of its machinery of compulsion. The Presi- 


dent himself in 1937 openly accused the judges of re-} 


fusing to go along with his concept of constitutional 
law and, when five vacancies occurred, he placed on 
the bench men who were subservient to his viewpoint. 





History has shown that intoler-’ 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it." 






VOLTAIRE 





The force that can make democracy work must be voluntary— 
New Deal has endeavored to legislate reform but has 


created greater excesses than ills it sought to cure. 


The New Dealers, it must be insisted, however, did 
not primarily intend to besmirch the Court or to bring 
it into the political orbit. Not at all. The New Dealers 
conscientiously believed that the way to put over 
totalitarianism was to put all three branches of the 
government under one control. It was all or nothing. 
Otherwise there could not be the application of their 
principle of compulsion. 

This, however, is not the way to make democracy 
work. It is the way to break down democracy. For 
the logic behind compulsion is brute force. Granted 
that human beings are driven to extremes when prov- 
ocation is there. Granted that our conservative classes 
have not been social-minded, that they have been 
indulgent, selfish and narrow-visioned. This however 
does not justify legislating morals by law. There are 
other and better. modes of approach in a democracy. 

The power of public appeal in a time of emergency 
should never be underestimated. Have we forgotten 
how splendidly the nation responded during the last 
war when the Government asked motorists to refrain 
from riding on one or two Sundays to save fuel? 

We must, therefore, dedicate ourselves at once to the 
philosophy of volition. It assumes that reason can 
achieve far more unity in America than brute force 
can. It presupposes that Americans are intelligent per- 
sons who can recognize the best interests of the State 
when conscientious leadership shows them the way. 

We have in America countless organizations. Our 
labor is organized, our businesses and industries are 
organized, our agriculture is organized, our civic work 
is organized, our churches are organized and our edu- 
cational system is organized. 


MEANS AVAILABLE We have, 
TO BRING ABOUT 
NATIONAL UNITY 


moreover, excellent 
instruments of communication 
wherewith to transmit our 
thoughts and to express our 
leadership. We have a press that reaches 45,000,000 
or more families a day. We have the radio which 
teaches millions too. We have voices that can reach 
into every corner of the land through existing organi- 
zations. We can bring about national unity for the 
State whenever we set ourselves the task of develop- 
ing such a program. The methods and instruments are 
available. What is lacking only is acceptance by 
government of the basic concept of voluntary co-op- 
eration, 


We must not allow the fiction to grow that good 
government can only come from compulsion. We 
must inculcate throughout America the confidence 
that through volition we can achieve far more than 
was ever accomplished anywhere in the world by com- 
pulsion. 


SELF-RESTRAINT 
CAN STRENGTHEN 
OUR DEMOCRACY 


We have, of course, our traffic 
laws to regulate the incidental 
congestions of modern life but 
even poorly working traffic lights 
are regulated ultimately by public opinion. 

We must always have laws to punish the fraudulent 
and the criminal. We must have laws to restrain the 
greedy and the over-reaching individuals in our eco- 
nomic life. But we must never set a limit to what 
honest individuals may do for the common good by 
the organization and effective operation of business or 
agricultural or labor organizations. 

Take the trade associations of today which com- 
bine within their membership every conceivable busi- 
ness. They are ready-made media through which the 
process of volition can operate. Take the press with 
its far-flung liberty. It functioned without a legal 
censorship in the last war because it set up a voluntary 
censorship which was infinitely better. 

The principle of volition requires two things—com- 
petent leadership in government, in industry, in labor 
and in agriculture, and competent follower-ship. Be- 
hind them both must be a spirit of self-abnegation 
and self-sacrifice, of readiness to subordinate selfish 
considerations for the good of society. We can put on 
such a drive for national unity if we give volition a 
chance as against compulsion. To do this we must re- 
vise some of the existing laws which do more harm 
than good, which contain cures that are worse than 
the diseases sought to be cured. We must give the 
American people a chance to forge a national defense 
machine and a national morale by appealing to their 
common sense and their love of country. 

The New Deal has missed the bus in dealing with 
the American people. It has chosen the foreign con- 
cept of compulsion. A national administration can 
succeed only if by its acts and deeds it inspires the 
whole people to apply self-restraints. It is not the ill- 
conceived and ill-administered rules of compulsion 
which make democracy effective, but the greatest force 
in all the world—the volition of a united nation. 
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In the 1936 elections, 27,476,673 persons voted for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; 16,679,583 for Alf Landon. If 
only 2,514,000 (in 29 States) of those who voted for Mr. 
Roosevelt in 1936 should shift their vote this year to 
Wendell Willkie, the Republican nominee would be elect- 
ed—provided the other voters remained the same. 

Four years ago, Mr. Roosevelt received 62.5 per cent 
of the popular vote; Mr. Landon 37.5 per cent. If in No- 
vember only 5.5 per cent of the voters change their bal- 
lots from Democratic to Republican, Mr. Willkie would 
win; but that change would have to take place in 29 spe- 
cific States, the States with the most electoral votes that 
ran the highest Republican percentage in 1936. The rea- 
son that the percentage of change is so small is that, in 
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those 29 States, the changed vote of only 2,514,000 per- 
sons, under the electoral system, would give the Repub- 
licans the entire States—the 266 electoral votes neces- 
sary for election. 

The Pictogram map of the United States shows the 
percentage of change necessary to make the various 
States Republican instead of Democratic (the Southern 
States are conceded to the Democrats; Maine and Ver- 
mont are conceded to the Republicans) . 

Of the 35 open States, the 29 that would swing the 
election to the Republicans if 2,514,000 of their voters, or 
5.5 per cent of the nation’s voters, cast their ballots for 
Mr. Willkie, follow: 

Arizona 22.3 per cent change, or 26,645 votes 
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A BETWEEN-CONVENTIONS LULL 


Drive to Increase Attendance as Controversial Issues Come up 


Reluctance to rush through 
more defense appropriations 
is noted among legislators 


Confronted by a high record of absentee- 
ism, congressional leaders over the week- 
end sent out urgent notices for attendance 
in anticipation of controversial subjects 
being before both branches this week. 
More than 150 House members failed to 
answer roll calls last week, and the Senate 
attendance also was low. 

Tentative plans were made to recess 


“a 


—Ralph Patterson 


HENRY L. STIMSON 


July 12 for at least 10 days, to embrace 
the period of the Democratic National 
Convention at Chicago. 

The Senate was scheduled to debate con- 
firmation of the nominations of Henry L. 
Stimson, of New York, to be Secretary of 
War, and Frank Knox, of Illinois, to be 
Secretary of the Navy. The leadership 
expected confirmation of both nominees, 
and by a substantial majority, but it had 
been predicted debate might run along 
bitter lines. 

The House scheduled, for the brief work- 
week, two subjects that contain contro- 
versial issues—an amendment to the water 
pollution bill, which is in conference, and 
the House version of the Senate-approved 
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bill to extend the terms of the Hatch “pure 
politics” act so as to include state em- 
ployes paid wholly or in part by federal 
funds, and to expand it to embrace other 
subjects. Proponents of the Hatch Bill 
planned to delay its consideration unless a 
larger attendance could be had. 

Expected during the week was a mes- 
sage from President Roosevelt asking ad- 
ditional national defense expenditures of 
around $5,000,000,000. In the same con- 
nection, it has become known that there 
have been laid before the President recom- 
mendations for additional appropriations 
to expand the “out of school” work of the 
National Youth Administration and to 
double the number of enrollees in the 
camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

But Congress apparently is not disposed 
to rush through the additional requests 
for national defense appropriations as it 
did those received in June, for a spirit of 
examination of plans in more detail ap- 
pears to be in the ascendancy. Neither is 
it disposed to rush through a new tax bill 
(see page 34) embodying an excess profits 
tax, which the President recommended in 
a message. 

Public hearings were held last week on 
the nominations of Messrs. Stimson and 
Knox, both Republicans, to be members 
of the President’s Cabinet. These failed to 
develop the spectacular incidents many 
persons had expected. 

The Senate Military Affairs Committee 
recommended a report favorable to con- 
firmation of Mr. Stimson’s nomination, by 
a vote of 14 to 3. The Senate Naval Af- 
fairs Committee recommended confirma- 
tion of Col. Knox’s nomination, by 9 to 5. 

Significant of the feeling aroused by 
these two nominations was the fact that, 
in the case of Mr. Stimson, the opposition 
included one Republican, one Democrat, 
and a Farmer-Labor member, while 11 
Democrats and three Republicans voted 
for a favorable report, and, in the case 
of Col. Knox, one Republican and four 
Democrats voted against his confirmation 
while two Republicans and seven Demo- 
crats voted in his favor. 

At the separate hearings, both nominees, 
who have agreed publicly with President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy, denied that they 
favored armed intervention by the United 
States in the war in Europe. Both frankly 
favored aid to the Allies by extension of 
material assistance within the law. 

Col. Knox specifically denied reports 


that he had been assured by President 
Roosevelt the latter would not seek a third 
term in the White House. A report that he 
had received such assurance prior to ac- 
ceptance of the cabinet post had been cir- 
culated widely. ° 

The Military Affairs Committee voted 
down, 7 to 11, a motion that former Secre- 
tary Woodring be called before it for in- 
terrogation regarding the incidents con- 
nected with his resignation from the War 
portfolio, which was submitted the same 
day on which Mr. Stimson’s nomination 
was sent to the Senate. 


—Ralph Patterson 


COL. FRANK KNOX 


One of the important reasons why the 
talk of adjourning the session has died 
down in Congress was illustrated last week 
when it was announced that, by agreement 
of the leaders, the nominations of Messrs. 
Stimson and Knox would not be taken up 
for debate until Monday. Many Senators 
were absent over the July 4 holiday, it was 
stated. Senator Connally (Dem.), of 
Texas, protested the delay, saying it was 
important that the two defense depart- 
ments have cabinet heads as soon as pos- 
sible, in view of the emergency program, 
and that Senators are elected to attend to 
business and the people expected them to 
be in Washington attending to it. 

This remark caused an outburst of ap- 
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plause in the crowded galleries and Vice 
President Garner, rapping vigorously for 
order, said: “It is a violation of the rules 
of the Senate for the occupants of the 
galleries to manifest approval or disap- 
proval. The Chair may add that, while it 
is the duty of Senators to be here, it is 
not the duty of the citizenship of the coun- 
try to interfere with the Senate by ap- 
plauding in the galleries.” 

Hearings on the Burke-Wadsworth Bill 
for universal military and non-military de- 
fense service of men were begun before the 






























































d Senate Military Affairs Committee. Gen. 
p- John J. Pershing sent a letter indorsing the 
a- principle. 

a- The bill provides for registration of all 
ar men between the ages of 18 and 65. Under 





a selective system, a proportion would be 
trained for army and navy service and for 
home defense, which would place them as 
best suited according to their abilities and 
ages. A continuous training period of eight 
months is proposed, with subsequent active 
duty of one month in any one of three to 
five consecutive years. The measure is 
sponsored by the Military Training Camps 
Association. 












Defense Training for Workers 

Representative Cox (Dem.) , of Georgia, 
introduced a resolution to establish an 
Office of National Defense Personnel, to 
train citizens for national defense work of 
noncombatant character, such as skilled 
munitions workers. Youth training and 
educational classes to equip workers for 
employment in industry and for citizenship 
are being developed by Sidney Hillman, of 
the National Defense Commission. 

The Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
ordered a favorable report on the House- 






































N approved bill to authorize a 70 per cent 
\ increase in naval strength, at an ultimate 
cost of $4,000,000,000. 

- Little actual business was transacted on 
the floor of either branch last week, but, 
at one session, the House passed 130 pri- 
vate bills, mostly relief measures, and in 

the J two sessions it received a total of six mes- 
died § sages from the President vetoing similar 
week & bills, 

nent Involved in the water pollution contro- 

ssTS. @ versy scheduled for House consideration 

n up § this week is how far to extend a provision 

ators & forbidding future pollution of streams. 

, was @ Senate conferees refused to accept the 

, Of Bf original House proposal. 

, One of the House amendments to the 

part- B Hatch Bill would confine total expendi- 

| POS B tures by any national political party to 
rams B $3,000,000. 

nd tof The House Judiciary Committee also 

m to strengthened the Senate provision prohibit- 
ing contributions of more than $5,000 by 

if ap- any one person. 
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HOW WE SAVED 


Pandora’s Life 




















° If you have been one of the 
millions of visitors to the New York 
World’s Fair you, of course, know 
that Pandora is the name of the cute 
Panda playing such a star role at the 
Exposition. 


© Spectators who crowd around 
her cage these days little realize that 
if it hadn’t been for the quick action 
and resourcefulness of our air con- 
ditioning engineers they might 
never have seen this rare animal 
that was brought all the way from 
the Himalayan Mountains. 


¢ While recognizing that there 
was quite a bit of difference between 
the climate of Pandora’s home land 
and that of Flushing Meadows, those 


in charge hoped that she would be 


able to adjust herself to the change. 
But she just couldn’t. 


°¢ What happened was that she 
refused to eat or perform; and it be- 
came quite evident that she would 
probably die unless something was 
done about the weather in a hurry. 


° With nc time to lose, our air 
conditioning engineers were called 
in and asked to duplicate the cool, 
stimulating climate of Pandora’s 


native habitat. So well did they suc- 
ceed that immediately she started to 
perk up, and in no time was her 
playful self, keeping the crowd in 
uproars with her antics. 


© This is justone of the hundreds 
of air conditioning problems that 
have been put up to our engineers. 
Generally, when a person thinks of 
air conditioning he thinks of it in 
terms of making a home more com- 
fortable, or of seeking escape from 
summer heat in a restaurant, store 
or theater. 


° And yet beyond these now 
commonly accepted uses you’d be 
surprised to learn what a varied role 
our air conditioning is playing in 
industry. 


° Taking just a few examples at 
random, we are reminded of the 
way our equipment helped a phar- 
maceutical house to step up the 
manufacture of pills and tablets; of 
how we aided another laboratory to 
hasten the cooling of creams and 
salves for quicker packing. Or take 
rayon, for example—its manufac- 
ture would be almost impossible if 
it were not for the part air condi- 
tioning plays in the drying of the 
fibres. Air travel, too, is a lot safer 
because flying instruments are now 
calibrated more accurately in air 
conditioned rooms. 


¢ Naturally, to produce air con- 
ditioning for such a wide variety of 
applications requires engineering 
skill of the highest order, plus a 
range ofequipment which extendsin 
our case from a small self contained 
home unit to a 100 ton compressor. 


° With such equipment now 
available, air conditioning is rapid- 
ly fulfilling its promise of becoming 
one of America’s leading industries. 
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Should President Roosevelt Accept 
A Nomination For a Third Term? 


Senator Elmer Thomas 


(Dem.), Oklahoma; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Appropriations and Agriculture 
and Forestry, 


answers: 


I have never favored a third term for 
any President and if times were normal I 
would not now favor a third term for Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 

I consider 1940 an abnormal year; hence, 
under present conditions, I favor the con- 
tinuation of the present Administration 
for another term. I hold that President 
Roosevelt and his assistants, because of 
their experience will be better able to man- 
age and direct the affairs of our Govern- 
ment than any new and inexperienced men 
that could possibly be selected to take 
their places. 


Senator McCarran 


(Dem.), Nevada; Member, Senate 
Committees on Appropriations, and 
Judiciary; Former Vice President 
American Bar Association. 


answers: 


Mr. Roosevelt should not run for the 
Presidency for a third term. 

Security of the rights of the people is in 
the Government. This is a government of 
law, and not of man, however popular. 

The absence of constitutional limitations 
on the terms of the Presidency has been 





, ed 
—Harris & Ew'ng 


SENATOR McCARRAN 





Nomination of Wendell Willkie 
as the Republican candidate for 
President has caused renewed 
speculation as to what action 
President Roosevelt will take on 
the prospective offer to him of a 
third nomination by the Democratic 
Party. To obtain a cross-section of 
opinion, The United States News 
asked outstanding Democratic 





members of the House and Senate 
and other political leaders this 
question: 


Should President Roosevelt 
accept a third nomination for 
the Presidency when it is of- 
fered to him by the Democratic 
National Convention? 


Answers are presented herewith. 








met by a fiat established by the accord of 
thirty Presidents, seventy-six Congresses, 
and the concurrence of the people for 150 
years, prohibiting a third term. 

That fiat has all the dignity of law. It 
applies against a party draft. It applies 
against individual urge or ambition. 


Senator Smathers 


(Dem.), New Jersey; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Military Affairs, Banking and 
Currency and Immigration, 


answers: 

“Should President Roosevelt accept a 
third nomination when it is offered to him 
by the Democratic National Convention?” 
—of course he should. 

If this is not the time, the crisis, in 
which a President should be elected for a 
third term, then the framers of our Con- 
stitution, who debated this question all 
night, and finally, in their wisdom, decided 
not to pass a prohibition against a third 
term, but to leave the question open for 
a crisis, made a mistake. 

If this is not the time for a President to 
serve his country a third term, if this is 
not the crisis, there never will be one. I do 
not think the framers of the Constitution 
made a mistake; and I feel certain that the 
President will not only accept the nomina- 
tion when tendered to him in Chicago, but 
will be overwhelmingly re-elected. 


Senator Holt 


(Dem.), West Virginia; Member, Senate 
Committees on Education and Labor; 
Naval Affairs and Immigration, 


answers: 

No President should accept a third term, 
that is, if he believes in the continuation 
of democracy in this country. Foundation 


stones are being swept away throughout 
the world. It is no time for us to join in the 
attack. Democracy and liberty have lest 
ground as executive power—one man rule 
—has gained. 

An executive can and has built power 
upon power until today no one can suc- 
cessfully challenge it. An executive de- 
sirous of continued rule can build power 
upon power until it is impossible success- 
fully to challenge his action. 

If a President can build up instruments 


of public power that can be shackles to | 


liberty in thirty-four months, he can forge 
stronger links with continuous occupancy. 
The greatest indictment against democ- 
racy is made by those who say we have 
but one man, and one alone, who is able 
to be President. Has it come to the place in 
the glorious history of our great country 


that we have exhausted all leadership until | 


today our existence depends upon one man 
in one hundred and thirty million? No one 
can look at our party today without see- 
ing the danger of one-man control. 


Rep. Charles Kramer 


(Dem.), California; Chairman, House Com- 
mittee on Patents; Member, Committees on 
Census, Immigration and Irrigation; Mem- 
ber, House Steering Committee, 


answers: 

A speeding car simply cannot change 
drivers without losing control. No one in 
the United States is better informed on 
world affairs than President Roosevelt, or 
se capably qualified to guide us throug) 
this critical period. To change leadership 
at such a critical period would be dis- 
astrous for the safety of our country. 
Whether it be first, second, third or fourth 
term is not as important as competent 
leadership. Neither partisanship nor _po- 
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The 2uestion of the Week 








ashington 


REPRESENTATIVE KRAMER 


Press P 


litical prejudice should cloud our thoughts 
on this important issue. President Roose- 
velt has the experience. His nomination 
will be tantamount to election and will 
spell security for the people and the preser- 
vation of our Democracy. 


Rep. Knute Hill 


(Dem.), Washington; Member, House Com- 
mittees on Expenditures in Executive De- 
partments and on Public Lands, 


answers: 

President Roosevelt should accept. 
Grant, Theodore Roosevelt and prominent 
friends of Coolidge showed that at heart 
the Republicans consider the anti-third- 
term issue a myth. 

A serious emergency exists and we need 
as President a man who is familiar with 
world affairs. President Roosevelt is for 
adequate national defense, but will not send 
our men abroad to fight on foreign soil. 
He thus represents an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people. 

President Roosevelt has definitely made 
it possible for industry and the people to 
secure electric power at reasonable rates, 
thereby increasing consumption. 


Rep. Jennings Randolph 


(Dem.), West Virginia; Chairman, House 
Committee on District of Columbia; Mem- 
ber, House Committees on Civil Service, 
Labor and Mines, 


answers: 

The most pressing and important reason 
why President Roosevelt should accept 
nomination for a third term is the present 
world situation. Aside from his availability, 
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there are three factors which make it im- 
perative his services be continued: 

First, the tremendous impact of his 
powerful influence in international affairs 
is essential to the order and peace which 
eventually must come out of the present 
crisis. Second, his intimate knowledge and 
grasp of foreign affairs is necessary to safe 
continuance of our ship of state in the 
turbulent seas which surround us. Third, 
his comprehensive and enlightened plan 
for defense of America and the Am-ricas 
needs the force and vigor of his direction 
for full and adequate fruition. 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, 


answers: 

My answer is “yes” to your question: 
“Should President Roosevelt accept a third 
nomination for the Presidency when of- 
fered to him by the Democratic National 
Convention?” 


Rep. Emanuel Celler 


(Dem.), New York; Member, House 
Committee on Judiciary, 


answers: 

I am a delegate to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention; I shall represent the 
State of New York; I shall vote for Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt despite the third-term 
tradition. I believe President Roosevelt 
should accept a third nomination for Presi- 
dent. The President makes and breaks 
traditions. He should break this precedent 
of a third-term bugaboo. 

His acceptance is all the more necessary 
because of the nomination by the Republi- 
can Party of Wendell L. Willkie, whose 
nomination apparently is highly regarded 
by the highly vested interests of the United 
States. 


Rep. Claude V. Parsons 


(Dem.), Illinois; Chairman, 
mittee on Enrolled Bills, 


House Com- 


answers: 

Yes, I think President Roosevelt should 
accept a third-term nomination when it is 
offered to him by the Democratic National 
Convention because he is the hope of 
America in this hour of war conflagration. 


Culbert Olson 


Governor of California, 
answers: 

I believe that in these critical times the 
people of the United States have the sov- 
ereign right to demand Mr. Roosevelt’s 
continued service, and despite all reports 









to the contrary, I am convinced that the 
President will accept another nomination 
in response to that demand. 

These are critical times. We have serious 
internal problems, social and economic. 
We need the further development of New 
Deal policies to meet them. It is fortunate 
for our country that, in this trying hour, 
we have as our President a man who has 
so clearly demonstrated not only his sym- 
pathetic understanding of the problems of 
humanity, but his courage in dealing with 
them and his competence to secure and ad- 
minister the measures required to meet 
them. 


Rep. Eugene B. Crowe 


(Dem.), Indiana; Member, House Commit- 
tees on Merchant Marine, Pensions and 
Territories; Vice President, Democratic 
National Congressional Committee, 


answers: 

President Roosevelt, if he accepts a 
third nomination, will be better qualified 
to serve the nation as its President for a 
third term than any other 
America today. 


person in 


His information is world-wide. His ex- 
perience has been longer, more varied and 
over more years than almost any other 
person in the United States. The nation 


now sees that Mr. Roosevelt has been 


right on his foreign policy for years, and 
today they have confidence in his leader- 
ship. Through his leadership, the nation 
will prepare for any emergency. This coun- 
try must improve its national defense on 
land, sea, air, finance and moral fiber, in all 
Mr. Roosevelt 


of which furnish the 


leadership. 


can 





—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE CROWE 
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DEFENSE TAXES: VIEWS OF PRESS 


An Equitable Levy on Excess Profits Wins General Favor 


Undue burdens that might 
injure business must be 
avoided, editors warn 


Press comment on the proposal for an 
excess profits tax to aid in financing re- 
armament is generally favorable. Editors, 
however, divide about evenly in emphasiz- 
ing two points of view: one, that the tax- 
ing authority must maintain justice toward 


Darling in New York Herald- Tribune 
a}\ \\\\y\ \ \\ . 
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NEXT COME THE VILLAGE CUT-UPS 


thos © 
business enterprises; 


who have invested their money in 
the other, that the 
tax must be so ordered that there shall be 


no burden so severe that it will tend to 
discourage production for the preparedness 
program. 

“There is much to be said,” in the judg- 
ment of the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.), “for this form of tax in time of 


war or even in times of a great national 
defense effort. It was first employed in this 
country by the State of Georgia during the 
Civil War, and the Federal Government 
turned to it with considerable success dur- 
ing the World War. Its imposition gave 
rise to numerous perplexing and irritating 
problems of administration, but it justi- 
fied itself on the theory that the Govern- 
ment should share in the profits arising out 
of a period of price inflation. 
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“In 1918, the yield from such taxes was 
more than $2,500,000,000, and in 1919 it 
amounted to $1,400,000,000. The evidence 
seems to indicate that, in spite of its high 
yield, this tax was not confiscatory in its 
effects.” 

The Herald Tribune concludes: “If the 
principle of the excess profits tax justifies 
its revival in the present emergency, then 
such a tax should most certainly be set up 
in such a way that it will not discriminate 
against the person who provides equity 
capital—the average stockholder in the 
average corporation. 

“Early enactment of excess-profits taxes 
is urged by the Christian Science Monitor, 
which explains as its position: “The wider 
spreading of income taxes and the fact 
that all Americans will be called upon for 
sacrifices make imperative some workable 
measure for preventing the wretched prof- 
iteering that usually goes with vast arms 
programs and with war. America today is 
in no mood to tolerate selfish abuse of na- 
tional defense, either by politicians or 
business men.” 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution com- 
ments: “Increased taxes almost certainly 
are here to stay—or to be raised again. It 
costs a lot of money to run the Govern- 
ment, and no one objects—much—since it 
is all to pay for protection.” 


” 


Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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Taking up the interests of those who 
contribute to preparedness, the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Post (Ind.) suggests: ““What- 
ever the basis of taxation or the schedule 
of rates, exactions must not be so heavy 
as to prevent manufacturers from obtain- 
ing satisfactory profits that offer them in- 


ducements to further the rearmament 
program. 
“It is also necessary, in computing in- 


come for tax purposes, to make liberal al- 


Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 





GOING TO BE A HEAVYWEIGHT BOUT 


lowances for the rapid obsolescence of 
plants devoted to production of goods for 
defense. Otherwise, business men would 
be unwilling to make necessary capital out- 
lays for plant extensions, fearing that they 
would, in a few years, be left with useless 
equipment on hand.” 

“An excess profits tax,” 
New York Times (Dem.), “needs to be 
carefully framed and considered. Fortu- 
nately, there is plenty of time for this. It 
will not be paid in any case until more 
than eight months from now.” 

The Times takes the further position: 
“One central consideration must be kept 
in mind concerning any tax proposal what- 
ever. Everything possible must be done to 
insure the promptest and fullest produc- 
tion for defense. No tax or other obstacle 
should be placed in the way of this. 


according to the 
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The Pre and Con of National Issues 





Will Our Navy Be Ready in Time? 


Comment of Nation’s Editors on Big Arms Expansion Program 


Unanimous recognition 
of the defensive value 
of a two-ocean fleet 


Necessity for expanding the United 
States Army and Navy to meet the de- 
mands of national defense is fully recog- 
nized by all commenting newspapers. It 
is assumed by three-quarters of the edi- 
tors that appropriations under way give 


Carlisle fo: Des Moines Register-Tribune 
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BUT NOBODY WANTS TO BE THE HORSE 


assurance that the country will be proper- 
ly defended, but the minority question 
whether our armaments can be increased 
in time to be effective. 

A call to action from Raymond Kelly, 
national commander of the American Le- 
gion, is indorsed by the Greensboro (N.C.) 
Record (Dem.), with the statement that 
“the only safe and sane course for this 
country to pursue in the present world 
crisis is to prepare to the absolute limit, in 
the opinion of the Legion head.” The 
Record continues, “The commander urged 
that the United States build a Navy strong 
enough to combat the fleets of any com- 
bination of foreign powers in both the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans,” and that paper 
concludes: “It is a big order, but not too 
big in view of world conditions.” 
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Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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ON HIS WAY 


“We have suddenly to face a possibility 
which as lately as a year ago would have 
been laughed at by any supposedly sane 
critic,” says the Lowell (Mass.) Courier- 
Citizen (Ind.), and adds: “We may need 
a two-ocean Navy, but shall be lucky if we 
get the time to build it.” 

Pointing out that “the two-ocean Navy 
already approved by the House involves a 
proposed increase of 70 per cent in the 
present Navy, and 200 more ships with 
their accessories to be built in the next six 
years at an estimated cost of four billions,” 
the New York Times (Dem.) opines: 

“This proposal must raise many ques- 
tions in the mind of the ordinary citizen. 
Against what threat is the new fleet being 
built, will it be adequate to combat this 
threat, and are there better means of com- 
bating it?” 

The Times adds: “Even the proposed 
increase in the Navy could not help us 
much if the worst possibilities were real- 
ized; for we should be greatly outnum- 
bered in ships to begin with, and Hitler 
would be able to outbuild us heavily for 
That concludes: 
“The American people will be satisfied that 
a right decision is being*made now, only if 
the requests of the Army and Navy heads 
are examined by an official board of the 


years to come.” paper 





ablest experts available in various fields.” 

“The vital fact is,” contends the Rich- 
mond (Va.) News Leader (Dem.), “that 
at least five years will elapse before the 
full Navy will be operating.” 

“Within one hour after the Navy De- 
partment was notified that the new naval 
appropriation was signed,” says the Brem- 
erton (Wash.) News Searchlight (Ind.), 
“contracts were awarded and allocations 
made for 22 ships. Once arousea, a demo- 
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cratic people under a republican form of 
government is the most effective force in 
the world, for peaceful progress by prefer- 
ence, but for fighting if they must.” 
“With the naval building bill approved 
in the House,” remarks the Wall Street 
(N. Y.) Journal (Ind.), “the Defense Ad- 
visory Commission has prepared for the 
President a plan for the expenditure of 
something like seven billions on a larger 
and fully mechanized Army. We have up- 
ward of 15 billions of authorized and con- 
templated expenditure. So far the country 
has had no clearly stated, authoritative 
estimates of the time during which these 
expenditures are likely to be made, nor 
has it been given any but the vaguest idea 
of the running cost of supporting a greatly 
enlarged defense establishment.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 








ing importance in National Affairs today.) | 


FUTURE OF OUR STAKE IN FAR EAST 


Japan’s ‘New Order’ Would Force This Country Toward Isolation 


Clash of interests impends 
over the control of vital 
tin and rubber supplies 


Japan has grasped the opportunity pro- 
vided by war in Europe to strike in the 
Far East. And in striking, Japan is again 
threatening American interests. 

Japan’s renewed belligerency poses a 
difficult problem for the United States. 
The problem is to decide whether Amer- 
ica’s interests are more important in the 
Orient or in the Atlantic and Latin Amer- 
ica. Recent moves by Japan indicate that 
this decision cannot be long delayed. 

The British colony of Hong Kong has 
been blockaded and Americans and Brit- 
ons are being evacuated. France has per- 
mitted Japanese inspectors to control ship- 
ments from Indo-China into China proper 
and Japanese warships are said to be 
headed for Haiphong, French Indo-Chi- 
nese port. Backing these thrusts are proc- 
lamations of a Japanese “Monroe Doc- 
trine” for Asia which will western 
interests altogether. To support them, 
Japan is modeling her government more 
closely along totalitarian lines and is de- 
manding a greater share in the Dutch East 
Indian trade. 


oust 


A Japanese ‘Health Survey’ 

From Tokyo comes the announcement 
that Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, of the 
Supreme War Council and former Foreign 
Minister, is soon to visit Davao in the 
Philippines and Menado in the Dutch East 
Indies, “to inquire after the health” of 
Japanese residents. His inquiries are not 
expected to be healthy for American or 
Dutch interests. 

These actions indicate that Japan no 
longer fears the economic club the United 
States has been wielding for the past year 
—or that she expects the United States to 
refrain from using it. That club has been 
the threat of an embargo on shipments of 
American goods to Japan, a_ threat 
strengthened by the abrogation of this 
country’s commercial treaty with Japan. 
The threat, however, has been weakened 
by prospects of a German victory in Eu- 
rope. 

A victorious Germany, in fact, may en- 
able Japan to turn the tables on the 
United States. While war raged in Eu- 
rope, Japan’s war machine and much of 
her civihan population were utterly de- 
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pendent upon American goods. But Ger- 
many now is said to be offering machinery 
and steel to Latin America for autumn 
delivery. If these reports are correct, sim- 
ilar offers can be made to Japan. Japa- 
nese-German trade, moreover, can be con- 
ducted on « barter basis, exchanging, for 
example, silk and soy beans from Manchu- 
kuo for machinery and tanks. Such trade 
would enable Japan to conserve dwindling 
supplies of foreign exchange. 

If Japan should seize or otherwise gain 
control of British and Dutch sources of 
tin and rubber, the United States might 
have to come to terms with Japan. 

These developments serve to explain the 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


EMMA BEE ® 


ORIENTAL VERSION 


return of the United States fleet to Hawaii 
after “routine” training exercises which 
supposedly were sending the fleet into the 
Atlantic. The president’s proclamation 
subjecting most war materials to export 
licenses also can be interpreted as a thrust 
at Japan as well as a move to strengthen 
this country’s defense program. 

Whether Japan can be expected to tem- 
per her activities as a result of these United 
States actions is open to doubt. Japan’s 
immediate goal is the subjugation of China, 
where Chiang Kai-shek’s armies have been 
resisting the troops of Japan since 1937. 
Pressure on Hong Kong is believed to be 
an attempt to persuade the British to stop 
supplying Chinese armies via Burma, and 
control of Indo-Chinese trade movements 


is designed to cut off the only other source 
of Chinese supply, except Russia. But 
Japan has announced that her long-range 
ambitions go beyond China to the South 
Seas. 

Do these ambitions actually clash with 
American interests in Asia? 

So far as trade between Japan and the 
United States is concerned, there is scarce- § 
ly any clash at all. Japan normally is 
America’s third best customer, outranked 
in peace times only by the United King- 
dom and Canada. Trade is also largely 
complementary. 

Japan is an important buyer of Ameri- 
can cotton, this country’s largest export 
crop, while the United States takes an- 
nually the bulk of Japan’s silk crop. Japan 
has been getting all her trucks and auto- 
mobiles, 70 per cent of her scrap iron, 65 
per cent of her petroleum and half her § 
cotton, wood pulp and machinery from the 
United States. 


Where Interests Clash 

Trade between the two countries has 
increased this year, despite political differ- 
ences. During the first four months of 
1940, Japanese purchases in the United 
States totaled $77,640,000, compared with 
874,906,000 in the first four months of 
1939. American buyers took $48,289,000 
worth of Japanese products in the same 
period, compared with $39,503,000 last 
year. 

The clash comes in other parts of the 
Orient. 

Japan is a nation of 70,000,000 persons 
Like England, she has few natural re- 
sources except her population. Also like 
England, Japan has become an important 
industrial nation. Japan has large cotton 
and rayon industries, a growing steel in- 
dustry, now concerned primarily with pro- 
ducing war materials, and an important 
toy industry. 

Both as a source of raw materials and as 
a market for her industries, Japan regards 
the rest of Asia and the South Seas as her 
special bailiwick. China’s 400,000,000 peo- 
ple could buy large quantities of cheap 
cotton goods once the market is organized. 
Japan also views China as a fertile field 
for development, both in agricultural and 
mineral resources. 

But the long-standing policy of the 
United States has been to prevent any 
foreign influence from dominating China. 
Since John Hay was Secretary of State 
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under Theodore Roosevelt, this country 
has espoused the “open door” policy in 
China, meaning that all countries should 
be given equal opportunity to trade and 
that the Chinese should be allowed to de- 
velop their own independent government. 
Japan’s policy is to shut that door and di- 
rect Chinese development from Tokyo. 

Of more vital concern to the United 
States is the clash of Japanese and Ameri- 
can interests in the Dutch East Indies 
and British Malaya. From these areas 
come this country’s supplies of tin and 
rubber. 

The Dutch East Indies also hold a 
world monopoly on quinine, a product vi- 
tal to the medical profession. They are 
important producers of kapok, used in 
pillows and mattresses, other fibers, palm 
and vegetable oils. Last year the United 
States bought from these islands $52,000,- 
000 worth of rubber, $5,700,000 worth of 
tea, $5,500,000 worth of tin, $5,000,000 
worth of palm oil, $4,900,000 worth of 
tapioca and $4,200,000 worth of spices. 


Our Investments in Dutch Islands 

The Dutch East Indies provide a grow- 
ing export market for the United States. 
American sales to the islands rose from 
$5,000,000 in 1914 to more than $35,000,- 
000 in 1939, consisting principally of ma- 
chinery, vehicles, iron and _ steel. The 
Netherlands Government has encouraged 
the industrialization of the colonies, and 
rising native standards of living are pro- 
ducing greater outlets for American tex- 
tiles and other consumer products. Ameri- 
can investors also have a stake of more 
than $100,000,000 in the Dutch East In- 
dies, including substantial direct invest- 
ments in rubber plantations, oil wells and 
refineries. 

Contrasted to this stake in the Dutch 
possessions is the diminishing influence of 
Japan. In 1933 Japan captured the bulk 
of the colony markets and sold them a 
third of their imports, topping even the 
sales of the Netherlands. The home gov- 
ernment took action to curb Japanese ac- 
tivity, and, as a result of prohibitive du- 
ties and other restrictions, Japanese sales 
in 1938 had receded to 14 per cent of total 
East Indies purchases. The Netherlands 
also have discouraged Japanese investment 
in the islands, although Japan would like 
to develop outlying regions. 

Just as Japan has been closed out of the 
Dutch East Indies, so has she been thwart- 
ed by the British in Malaya and the 
French in Indo-China. Indo-China has 
been operated as a French colony for the 
benefit of French interests. The principal 
crop is rice, exported largely to China, al- 
though significant amounts of rubber are 
produced, sold largely to the United States. 
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British Malaya is more important to the 
United States than the Dutch East In- 
dies as a source of tin and rubber. Dur- 
ing the first four months of 1940, for ex- 
ample, American buyers purchased $83,- 
294,000 worth of products from British 
Malaya, almost twice the amounts taken 
from the Netherlands colonies. 

Both areas, however, are needed to 
maintain the supply of containers for 
American canned goods, tires for Ameri- 
can automobiles, spices and vegetable oils 
for foods and sauces, fibers for rope and 
bags. Control of these resources by Japan 
thus threatens the United States in a vital 
spot and explains the continued presence 
of the Navy in Hawaii. 

Reason for American concern over Jap- 
anese threats is that Japan, like Germany, 
plans to upset Americans’ accustomed busi- 
ness practices. The United States has ac- 
quiesced without too much protest in the 
international rubber and tin cartels estab- 
lished by Britain and the Netherlands, 
but this country is likely to resent totali- 
tarian pressure and barter trading, which 
Japan would be expected to apply. 

The United States, moreover, would lose 
its ace card in any commercial negotiations 
with Japan controlling East Indian sources 
of supply. Japan, for example, could side- 
step a boycott on silk by refusing to re- 


lease rubber and tin unless silk also were 
taken. Or she could condition the sale of 
these products upon United States’ willing- 
ness to sell airplanes, automobiles or scrap 
iron to her. 

At the same time Japan is prompted to 
move into Southeast Asia as she has in 
China because countries now in control of 
this area deny her the markets she wants. 
The fact is that, to support her popula- 
tion, Japan must sell rayon, cotton goods 
and other manufactures to Asiatic buy- 
ers. She also requires petroleum, coal and 
iron for her industries and food for her 
workers. The South Seas produce the 
products she needs. 

America’s clash with Japan in the Far 
East, therefore, appears to be just another 
aspect of the world struggle now going on 
between totalitarian states and the de- 
mocracies. Totalitarian interests have the 
upper hand in Europe and are pressing 
this advantage to strengthen their position 
in the Orient. 

Whether economic differences will lead 
to military conflict is considered in offi- 
cial circles to be purely a matter of naval 
strategy. The present outlook appears to 
be forcing the U.S. into an isolationist po- 
sition, just as Germany’s threat in Europe 
promises to eradicate American commer- 
cial influence on that continent. 
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THE CAMPAIGN’‘S THREAT TO CIO 


Many labor leaders are now speculating 
on the ability of the CIO to hold together 
as a labor federation under the stress of 
a national presidential campaign in which 
its top leadership is expected to be divided 
sharply. 

From its inception in 1935, the CIO 


has rejected as ineffective the traditional 
labor policy of neutrality in national elec- 
tions. The CIO’s first year saw it giving 
all-out support to the re-election of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. It was during that cam- 
paign that Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
was founded to give immediate aid in the 
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Deposits.... 





RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks............ eeee-$ 660,976,022.11 
United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed............. 645,413,466.22 
Other Bonds and Securities................ 60,376,065 .86 
Loans and Discounts. ...........se0. ccocce Eee—net pee 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank......... wae 2,400,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances....... 444,251.87 
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ER COT EEE EET 12,450,000.00 
Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 2,952 ,375.45 
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Roosevelt campaign, but with an eye to 
organizing a third political party after 
ihe 1940 election. r 

Now, on the eve of the 1940 Democratic 
National Convention, the politically con- 
scious CIO finds its leaders badly split. 
The Labor League has been weakened by 


the resignation of its executive vice chair- } 


man, Eli Oliver, who is now preparing to 
develop a rival national labor organization 
out of New York’s American Labor Party. 

League Chairman John L. Lewis, who 
is also CIO president, is implacably op- 
posed to the renomination of Mr. Roose- 
velt. Sidney Hillman, vice president of the 
League who is also a CIO vice president, 
is ardently pro-Roosevelt. 

Seriousness of such political differences 





; —Harris & Ewing a 


JOHN L. LEWIS 
Thumbs up for Wheeler 


to the CIO is best indicated by the action 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union, of which Mr. Hillman is president, 
at the June meeting of the CIO executive 
board. The Amalgamated then threatened 
to leave the CIO if the board meeting was 
used as an occasion for attack on Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

There is expectation that such threats 
may be carried out if Mr. Lewis attempts 
to use the CIO against Mr. Roosevelt in 
the coming campaign. 


Of all the Democratic aspirants, Mr. 
Lewis concedes only to Senator Wheeler 
of Montana the ability to defeat Wendel 
L. Willkie, the Republican nominee. That 
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Mr. Lewis does not intend to support Mr. 
Willkie is apparent in his statement that 
the Republican Party failed to become a 
party of the “common people.” 

Reconciliation between the President 
and Mr. Lewis is not considered likely now, 
barring nomination to a place on the 
Democratic ticket of Senator Wheeler, who 
is himself believed unacceptable as a can- 
didate to Mr. Roosevelt. 

Senator Johnson (Dem.), of Colorado, 
a Wheeler supporter, has announced the 
possibility of a third party headed by Sen- 
ator Wheeler. Within the CIO there are 
serious doubts that a Wheeler-Lewis party 
would attract many voters from the regu- 
lar parties this year. In most States it 
would be impossible for a new party or- 
ganized in August to win a place on the 
ballot. The fact remains that such CIO 
leaders as Philip Murray, chairman of the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee; R. J. 
Thomas, president of the United Automo- 
bile Workers; S. H. Dalrymple, president 
of the United Rubber Workers, in addition 
to Mr. Hillman and others, are still Roose- 
velt supporters. 


AFL's Third-Party Stand 


Further cold water was thrown on third- 
party ambitions by the AFL, whose 
spokesman announced last week that the 
Federation would oppose a third party 
this year. The AFL warned Senator 
Wheeler that it would withdraw its sup- 
port of him if he attempted to form a third 
party, and pointed to the similarity be- 
tween Senator Wheeler’s peace slogans 
and those being promoted by the Com- 
munist Party. 

This year, as in every presidential cam- 
paign for the last 50 years, the AFL will 
maintain its traditional policy of neutral- 
ity. Individual leaders will be active in 
both parties, but the AFL will be prepared 
to accept the nominee of either. It “does 
not believe America has anything to fear 
if either the Democratic or Republican 
candidates win.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hillman is moving 
steadily toward realizing his ambition of 
reconciling AFL and CIO. His action last 
week as labor representative on the Na- 
tional Defense Commission in appointing 
a “labor policy committee,” composed of 
16 representatives of AFL, CIO and the 
railroad brotherhoods, was generally in- 
terpreted as an experiment to see if these 
leaders could co-operate. 

If Mr. Hillman succeeds in keeping these 
leaders working together, he may be able 
to make that relationship the basis of a 
settlement of AFL-CIO differences after 
the November election. Such a settlement 
could be expected to eclipse the career of 
Mr. Lewis, at least temporarily. 
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War and the Construction Industry 


Continuation of Rising Level Expected, With Arms Program as Spur 


Decline in public works offset 
by gain in private building; 
industrial plants show increase 


Construction is, next to agriculture, our 
largest single industry, reaching a volume 
last year of slightly over $3,500,000,000. 
The effect on this industry of foreign war 
and domestic rearmament is, therefore, of 
prime importance. 

Construction activity has followed a gen- 
eral, though irregular, upward trend since 
the depression low in 1933. In 1939, it re- 
gained a level between 1930 and 1931, and, 
this year, is expected to show approximate- 
ly the same level, a sharp decline in public 
works being offset by a gain in private 
construction. 

In May, total contract awards exceeded 
those of the corresponding 1939 period for 
the first time this year, and the construc- 
tion index (preliminary) rose to 65 per 


cent of the 1923-25 average, against 63 in 
May last year. There also was a gain of 1 
per cent over the seasonal average from 
April, 1940. 

The construction industry comprises a 
half-dozen great separate lines of activity: 
residential (including apartments and ho- 
tels); commercial (offices and stores) ; fac- 
tories; public and institutional buildings; 
power plants, and public engineering works 
such as dams, highways and bridges. 

Residential building, ordinarily the 
largest single type, is now running at the 
highest rate since the middle of 1929, 
though still little more than half that of 
the peak years, 1925 and 1928. The sea- 
sonally adjusted index for May is 64. It 
was 62 in April and 55 in May, 1939. 

Outlook for home building is considered 
fairly promising, in spite of a drastic re- 
duction in USHA work. The F. W. Dodge 
Corporation reports May contract awards 
at $146,000,000, against $134,000,000 in 


May, 1939, a gain of 9 per cent. FHA 
mortgage data for June are off only sea- 
sonally, pointing to continued high opera- 
tions through the summer. 


The war is reported by informed ob- | 


servers to have had two offsetting effects 
on home building. It has caused loss of 
confidence and hesitancy on part of some 
prospective builders, but a speeding up on 
the part of others in anticipation of a rise 
in costs. The arms program is expected to 
create local demands for housing in cer- 
tain areas. It eventually may become a 
restricting influence, when priorities are 
invoked on behalf of national preparedness. 
That, however, is some distance away. 

The other principal effect of rearmament 
will be in stimulating the construction of 
industrial plants. This already is begin- 
ning to develop in a modest way, and fac- 
tory building is now running 40 to 50 per 
cent ahead of last year’s low level. 

The present European war started while 
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The dollar value of building construction has declined since 
the outbreak of war—and for some months previously. This, 
however, is entirely because of the slump in public canstruc- 
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tion. Private residential building (after seasonal adjustment) 
has maintained a sidewise trend since August, and other 
types of private building have continued to advance. 
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The Trend of Business 





building was still on the “great cycle” rise 
and just approaching the beginning of the 
boom stage. Consequently, the next three 
or four years should bring to business the 
combined stimuli of the great arms pro- 
gram and large construction volumes. 
Government spending has greatly in- 
fluenced—and distorted—the construction 
curve in recent years. Publicly financed 
construction reached its all-time high in 
December, 1938, whereas privately fi- 
nanced operations have continued to ex- 
pand ever since the 1937-8 setback and are 
now believed to have risen above the post- 
depression peak of April, 1937. This ex- 
plains the fact that the two curves on the 
chart, (see page 32), have followed differ- 
ent trends since the beginning of 1939. 


The Business Outlook: 
Hesitancy Is Evident 





Business at the start of the third quarter 
is beginning to show a waiting attitude, 
pending developments in war, politics and 
armaments. Heavy industry, after its rapid 
second-quarter spurt, is stabilizing or eas- 
ing off seasonally. Distributive trade has 
now become the most active field. 

Department and chain store trade, re- 
flecting the increase employment incident 
to rising industrial and construction ac- 
tivity, has shown marked expansion and 
is running several per cent ahead of last 
year. Wholesale markets are getting started 
on autumn lines rather earlier than usual. 
Sales by wholesalers in May were 6.8 per 
cent more than in the corresponding month 
last year and 3.8 per cent above April. 

Rural retail sales in May, after seasonal 
correction, were even with April and 2 per 
cent above May of last year. The outlook 
for rural trade is uncertain because of low 
prices for many farm staples and declining 
government benefit payments. 

Consumer incomes, on the whole, are 
about 5 per cent above last year. The index 
of national income in May increased frac- 
tionally to 87 per cent of the 1929 average. 
The rise in industrial pay rolls more than 
offset a decline in farm income. 

During the last half of 1940 and perhaps 
the first quarter of 1941—the period in 
which the defense program will be in the 
initial stages—business at best will be un- 
likely to do better than “flatten off.” If 
the war continues through this period, in- 
creasing munitions exports will serve to 
offset the recession in domestic purchases. 

At the worst, in case of a German vic- 
tory this summer or autumn, business 
may go into a severe setback, until defense 
industries can make good the export losses. 
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NATIONAL BANK 
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Statement of Condition 


June 29, 1940 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND Due From BANKS. . 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 
AND FULLY GUARANTEED. . ‘ 
STATE AND MunlIcIPAL SECURITIES . . . 
Stock OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANK. . . 
OTHER SECURITIES. .o« * 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 
ACCEPTANCES . 2. 2 « « « 


BankinG Houses. . ... . 
Orner Rea Estate 
MorTGAGES . , 
Customers’ AccEPTANCE LIABILITY. . 
Orner ASSETS. . 2. se 


LIABILITIES 
CapiTaL Funps: 


CapiITAL Stock . $100,270,000.00 
SurpLus . . . ~. ~  100,270,000.00 
Unpivipep Prorits . 33,820,953.64 


DivipenD PayaB_Le Avucust 1, 1940 

RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . . « 

RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. 

DEPosrts. . » « 

ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 

LiaBILiTy AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND ForeiIGn BILts ... . 

Orner LIABILITIES . 2. 





$3,472,779,485.72 


$1,467,007,452.80 


1,039,030,754.02 
27,895,549.51 
6,016,200.00 
151,938,094.22 


607,858,800.76 
2,773,713.63 
8,126,541.88 
10,677,143.08 
11,944,699.23 
9,510,536.59 











$ 234,360,953.64 
5,180,000.00 
14,507,676.95 
2,214,575.31 
3,190,822,926.19 
13,488,305.37 


1,004,017.12 
11,201,031.14 





$3,472,779,485.72 





United States Government and other securities carried at 
$141,972,500 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NIPPING MILLIONAIRES IN THE BUD 


Excess Profits Tax, Price Control Linked 


Levy is intended to prevent 
creation of vast fortunes 
and to speed up rearmament 


An excess profits tax combined with 
price control is the Administration’s formu- 
la for keeping the vast national defense 
program from creating new millionaires. 
Price control is a weapon that is being 
held in reserve until prices threaten to get 
out of line. If effective, it would serve 
other purposes, such as acting as a brake 
on inflation and thus averting another 
post-war depression. 

Preparation of an excess profits tax has 
been speeded up as a result of a surprise 
message to Congress last week by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recommending enactment 
of a “steeply graduated” tax. Hopes for a 
July adjournment were abandoned. Pas- 
sage of a tax at this session was predicted. 


The tax, it was generally agreed, will be 
made applicable to 1940 incomes. 

Millionaires were created during the last 
World War, although high excess profits 
taxes were in effect. But one major factor 
was soaring prices, officials recall. By hold- 
ing down prices, creation of new million- 
aires would be kept at a minimum, they be- 
lieve. 

A question is raised, however, as to 
whether prices can be effectively con- 
trolled after the huge job of producing for 
defense needs gets under way. Some gov- 
ernment economists frankly doubt it. It is 
a task for a totalitarian rather than a dem- 
ocratic government, they say. Leon Hen- 
derson, Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission member and a member of the Na- 
tional Defense Commission, is keeping a 
close tab on prices. 

The Administration’s problem right now 
is to get the defense program going and to 














J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition June 29, 1940 
ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and on Deposit in Banks..... $256 015,246.22 


United States Government Securities, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed. 


State and Municipal Bonds and Notes....... 


Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited)........ 


Loans and Bills Purchased...... 


ee ee | 


338,316 ,236.84 
47,937 ,589.01 


15,438,148.46 
28,162,561.03 































Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc... 
Investment in Banking Premises........++++ 


Liability of Customers on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances. .. .$11,143,459.07 


Less Prepayments........+ 337 ,732.35 

Total Assets. ..cccccccccccescccccccces 
LIABILITIES 

BO Ee Pe er rere eee eee cocccce 


Accounts Payable and Miscellaneous 
ee eee Teer 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of Credit 

TSBUWOG. 0. ccccccccccccscccescccecccscccsece 


| errr ere rT Te Teer Tr eer 20,000 ,000 .00 
eecesees 20,000,000.00 


| 


1,254,687 .10 
4,000 000.00 


10,805,726 .72 


$701,960,194.88 


$650,499,911.69 
316,824.12 
11,143,459.07 


40,000,000 .00 





Total Liabilities. ... ccccccccccsccccecs 


701,960,194.88 


United States Government securities carried at $7,289,153 in the above statement are 


pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as 


required by law, and for other purposes. 


July 2, 1940 


























With Defense Program 


give it all possible momentum. In line with 
this effort, repeal of the Vinson-Trammel 
Act, which limits profits on naval and air- 
craft contracts, is being considered. Offi- 
cials reason that the aircraft industry and 
shipyards should be treated like other in- 
dustries. That is, they should be subject 
only to an excess profits tax. ‘ 
Tax inducements to encourage manu- 
facturers to greater efforts in the pre- 
paredness drive are being studied. A fa- 
vorable plan for amortization charges to 
cover the cost of new plant construction 
for defense has been suggested. This would 
be calculated to promote private invest- 
ment in carrying out the program. 
Another proposal that is being con- 
sidered is a lower excess profits rate for 
corporations with a low ratio of profits to 
total production. That is, a company that 
produced 10 planes for a $50,000 profit 
would pay a lower rate than one producing 
only three or four planes for this profit. A 
similar scheme was adopted in France. 


Profits Tax for Individuals? 

Treasury officials and _ congressional 
leaders have held conferences with a view 
to laying the groundwork for the excess 
profits tax. The plan is to work out a defi- 
nite tax formula, and the expectation is 
that it will take until August or Septem- 
ber to complete this. 

The President recommended an excess 
profits tax applicable to individuals as well 
as to corporations. There was immediately 
a great deal of opposition to extending the 
tax to individuals. It was recalled that the 
1917 excess profits tax was applied to in- 
dividuals, but was lifted in 1918. The main 
reason was the high surtax rates on in- 
dividual incomes, and the fact that these 
rates, combined with the excess profits 
rates, created a heavy double taxation 
burden. 

Speaker Bankhead said last week that 
the new excess profits levies probably 
would be similar to the World War taxes. 
A plan is being considered whereby a cor- 
poration would have the alternative of be- 
ing taxed according to the ratio of invested 
capital to profits for a normal pre-war 
period, or simply according to average an- 
nual profits for the pre-war period. 

During the World War, excess profits 
taxes started off at a level of 20 to 60 per 
cent in 1917, rose to a range of 30 to 65 
per cent in 1918, and for the years 1919, 
1920 and 1921 dropped off to a level of 
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20 to 40 per cent. Thereafter, the tax was 
repealed. The rates varied according to 
the percentage of invested capital repre- 
sented by excess profits. A corporation did 
not begin to earn excess profits, however, 
until after it had earned 7 to 9 per cent 
on its invested capital. 

In 1918 a war profits tax of 80 per cent, 
less the amount of the excess profits tax, 
was imposed if the earning rate was above 
a specified formula. In 1919, however, this 
tax was repealed with regard to every- 
thing except government contracts en- 
tered into during the war period. —~ 


Federal Loan Administrator Jesse H. 
Jones and Chairman Marriner S. Eccles of 


-Harris & sole 
LEON HENDERSON 
A tab on prices 


the Federal Reserve Board are engaged in 
a new controversy over loans to small 
business. 

Mr. Jones suggested to the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee that the Federal Reserve 
Banks be required to return to the Treas- 
ury $139,000,000 advanced by them to 
make small business loans. He said the 
Reserve banks had “clearly proven” that 
they would not make such loans. 

Mr. Eccles, in reply, emphatically denied 
this. The $139,000,000, he recalled, was 
money which the Reserve Banks formerly 
were required to put up toward capital of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. He contrasted the loan record of the 
Reserve Banks with that of the RFC. He 
accused Mr. Jones of giving “misinforma- 
tion,” and said his suggestion would stop 
business loans by the Reserve Banks. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office > 55 WALL STREET + New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1940 


(In Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 








Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers. ............. $1,247,074,280 
er eee 1,206,709 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 

EN pot eased Bok ait Baad aid nee atin 725,503,880 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. .............-- 35,502,834 
State and Municipal Securities................cceeees 138,287,768 
TIN ss Sco etiidiindd ease hie waubeeee wele _ 57,935,928 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances......... oe 498,731,602 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. ............ecceces 7,903,247 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. .............. oe 7,733,095 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. ..............ccc008 ° 3,900,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation 

On eee eee 8,000,000 
Pe PS ons knddwsseedeeeenaeebiee ten eeweabes 41,877,294 
Other Real Estate. ......cc006 cescee bedAbeceesnene 469,244 
Other Assets....... $6666069.6040600050059006046040% 654,709 

Total..... jcaniinliabduninnesidedtinds w+ $2,774,780,590 
LIABILITIES 

RN: 64 cdecteownshesbaeheseesabeeerneenie sie $2,591 ,963,229 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. ....... $29,233,121 

Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. ..... 16,243,792 12,989,329 
Items in Transit with Branches. ...............ecee0. 9,736,833 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income. .... 3,973,539 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc......... 6,698,290 

NE -a oS dee OWE e nde wena a adewR awe 3,100,000 
Re Sv yeaa et en © Ae $77,500,000 
NN C46 +c ewnns dawhnaeeeaeawaee a 53,000,000 
NeUENON BOOBs 5 ona 500000806 sess00% 15,819,370 146,319,370 

PE Cindcscdinimmbscubuisdeboseruecias $2,774,780,590 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1940. 


(Brussels as of April 25) 


$69,444,689 of United States Government Obligations and $17,676,551 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $59,823,769 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 


required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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THE MAN AT THE 
THROTTLE 


@ You can’t learn to 





run a locomotive in 
“three easy lessons.” 
Here’s how they 
often do it on the 
Erie: 


shops at the bottom, perhaps as 








Start in the 


a machinist helper or engine 
wiper; then get a job as fireman 
for 14 or 15 years; now you’re 


ready toruna freight locomotive! 


After six or eight years’ service 
you may be promoted to the 
post of passenger engineer. That 
means generally a total of about 


25 years of experience! 


Erie engineers all learned their 
jobs the hard, practical, efficient 
way. And eack must pass rigid, 
periodic physical examinations. 
That’s why many have piloted 
trains over a million miles with- 
out a single accident. That’s why 
Erie freight and passenger 
trains are handled smoothly, 


safely, and on time. 


AO BADE THE ERIE FOR COMFORT _ 
... between New York, Bing- 
hamton, Elmira, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Akron, and Chicago the Erie offers 
{ air-conditioned passenger service over | 
4, carefully maintained track that makes 
traveling a pleasure. It's smooth 
going every mile.Excellent meals, 
~ too, at moderate prices. _ 


fo 
4 


f 








HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 











Nenys- Lines, 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN sue a labor union if its pick- 
ets falsely brand you as being unfair to 
organized labor. A federal court in Wash- 
ington, D.C., holds that such action by a 
union is libelous and that business firms 


can sue for damages. 


YOU CAN travel 


or Cuba without a passport. 


to Canada, Mexico 
Although the 
United States now requires passports and 
visas for travelers from those 
they have not reciprocated by requiring 
passports from American citizens. 


countries, 


* * 


YOU CANNOT, as an officer or director 
in a_ hydro-electric company  li- 
under the Federal Power Act, 
charge that will yield a return of 
more than 6 per cent on the net invest- 
ment and working capital in the company. 
The Federal Power Commission rules, in 
the first rate case involving a hydro-elec- 
that a 6 per cent return con- 
forms with recent court decisions. 


power 
censed 
rates 


tric project, 


* 


YOU CANNOT export materials that 
can be used for defense purposes without 
a special license from the State Depart- 
ment. In a proclamation issued under the 
recent Army Act, the President 
dered that export license provisions be ap- 
plied to exports of strategic materials like 
rubber, silk and tin; chemicals used in ex- 
plosives and gas masks; airplane parts, 
armor plate, shatterproof glass and ma- 
chine tools. 


has or- 


YOU CANNOT avoid liability for fail- 
ure to deliver, under a government con- 
tract, an article which is made in Germany, 
if the same article can be procured else- 


where. The Comptroller General of the 
United States rules that, although a gov- 
ernment contractor specified that an arti- 
cle was to come from Germany, he was 
still obligated to deliver the article even 
though he could not get it from Germany 
because of war. 


* * % 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying Social 
Security taxes on the back wages you are 
forced to pay as a result of a suit under 
the Wage-Hour Law. The Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau holds that such payments are 
subject to tax, although amounts added to 
those payments as liquidated damages are 
not subject to tax. 


* * 


YOU CAN stress your “open shop” labor 
policy only at the risk of action by the 
Labor Board. The Board holds in one case 
that a company which proclaims its “ 
shop” 


open 
policy can be deemed to have inter- 
fered with its workers’ rights to organize, 
because unions commonly interpret open 
shop policies as policies opposed to all labor 
organizations. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT expect the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to designate your 
company, which hauls 
goods by truck, as a private motor carrier. 
ICC holds, in a case involving a meat 
packing firm, that because the subsidiary 
separate corporation, charging the 
parent and other subsidiaries for hauling 
its goods, it is a contract carrier under the 
law. 


subsidiary your 


is a 


YOU CAN persuade the Government to 
enlarge your plant or supply you with 
special tools to fill a defense order only if 
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News-Lines 





you guarantee to protect the Government’s 
interest in the supplies and to grant gov- 
ernment orders priority in the use of the 
new equipment. When the Federal Govern- 
ment does extend the new facilities, the 
costs will be charged against the contract 
price. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to bargain with 
a union pending a federal court decision 
that you are subject to the Wagner Act. 
Such a stand, says the Labor Board, con- 
stitutes an unlawful refusal to bargain un- 
der the Wagner Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid liability for pay- 
ing federal excise taxes on the goods you 
manufacture by conveying those goods to 
a wholly-owned subsidiary, which sells 
them for you. A federal circuit court of 
appeals holds, in the case of a jewelry 
manufacturer, that the individual manu- 
facturer is liable for the taxes. 








YOU CAN construct a natural gas line 
to serve a market not now being served 
by a gas company without a certificate of 
convenience and necessity from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. The Commission 
holds that the Federal Power Act does not 
require certificates for proposed gas lines 
into areas now without gas. 





* * * 





YOU CAN, according to one decision 
of the Board of Tax Appeals, sell to mem- 
bers of your family stock held in the treas- 
ury of a corporation that you own, and 
thereby avoid paying high bracket federal 
income taxes on the dividends. Officers and 
sole stockholders of a corporation that sold 
its treasury stock at low prices to mem- 
bers of their families were held by the 
Board of Tax Appeals not to be liable for 
income taxes on dividends subsequently 
declared. 








* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in advertising your 
product, state that other products de- 
signed for the same purpose will not do 
what they claim to do. The Federal Trade 
Commission thus orders a manufacturer 
of a moth repellent to cease advertising 
that other moth repellents will not protect 
fabrics from damage by moth worms or 
larvae. 










* * * 






holder in a corporation to be reorganized 
under the Bankruptcy Act, expect any 
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consideration for your interest if the as- 
sets of the corporation fail to cover the 
claims of bondholders. A Federal circuit 
court of appeals rules that an award of 
new preferred stock to holders of old pre- 
ferred stock is unwarranted in the case of 




















a company whose assets failed to satisfy 
the bonded indebtedness. Effect of the 
ruling is likely to make difficult participa- 
tion of stockholders in corporate reorgani- 
zations unless they can show a definite 
equity in the company. 























YOU CANNOT, as a preferred stock- ° 


| 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
| 16 WALL STREET e NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. at 44th ST. ° 57th ST. at MADISON AVE. 
LONDON OFFICE: 26 OLD BROAD STREET 
Statement of Condition June 29, 1940 
Assets 
Cash and Due from Banks ..... $473,482,673.08 
| U. S. Government Securities .... 544,491,637.19 
Loans and Bills Discounted .... 209,715,240.03 
State and Municipal Securities . . 52,899,055.61 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . 2,250,000.00 
Other Securities and Investments . 27,113,601.44 
| Real Estate Mortgages ....... 2,692,337.21 
| Banking Premises....... oes 20,462,980.70 
| Other Real Estate ........ 7 373,484.43 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
| eee eee ies 3,661,212.47 
| Customers’ Liability on 
ACCOPIAMCES 2. ect c ccs 1,903,571.56 
| Bonds Borrowed. .......... 3,348,600.00 
| $1,342,394,393.72 
Liabilities 
Capital “Ce wt ae ee eo eo ‘ $25,000,000.00 
POP os 50,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. ......... 31,778,226.20 
Contingency Fund Tre er 5,000,000.00 
Deposits (Including Official and 
Certified Checks $6,790,687.19) .. 1,221,357,668.10 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1940 . . 1,250,000.00 
| Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. ... 1,371,085.04 
| Acceptances Outstanding (Less 
Amount in Portfolio $2,509,320.45) . 2,535,805.22 
Liability under Bonds Borrowed . 3,348,600.00 
Other Liabilities ...... Ape 753,009.16 
$1,342,394,393.72 
Securities in the above statement are carried in accordance with the method de. 
scribed in the annual report to stockholders, dated January 11,1940. Assets carried 
at $3,209,584.71 have been deposited to secure deposits and for other purposes. 
Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A Letter That Will Never be Written 


By Our Own Emily Post 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Esq. 
Hyde Park, New York. 
Dear Squire Roosevelt: 

I address you thus because I am writing, not to the President 
of the United States, but to the gentleman farmer at the head 
of the Democratic Party, to whom I owe so much. In short, I 
am writing to the man who grows Christmas trees, and not to 
Santa Claus. I don’t believe in Santa Claus. That is the secret 
of my success. 

In checking over the list of persons to whom I owe my nomi- 
nation, you inevitably come out on top. I do not think you will 
come out on top next November, but that is a horse of a 
different color. It will be a horse on you, I hope. 

Maybe I ought to start out by thanking you for the effective 
job your boys did on my erstwhile rival candidates for the 
Republican nomination. All that talk about “the glamor boy” 
and “the Ohio gang” had some effect, I suppose, when the 
favorite-son delegates began looking for some place to go after 
the third ballot at Philadelphia. But, inasmuch as I see signs 
that your cemetery-full of ghost writers has been turned loose 
on me now, I think I'll withhold these thanks so I can include 
them with the general appreciation I expect to express for the 
help the ink-squirting brigade will have been to me by the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November. 

So I guess my first thanks will have to be for shooting the 
Democratic Party from under me. If you had not done that, 
I would not be the Republi- 
can presidential nominee to- 
day. Maybe I would be a 
candidate for the Democratic 
nomination, with all that hul- 
labaloo and loss of sleep ahead 
of me, instead of safely behind 
me. 

The year 1937 stands out in the chronology of your services 
in my behalf. We started that year with a couple of two-bit 
pieces in our pockets and fewer goblins under the bed, because, 
you said, you “planned it that way.” The next phrase you 
were obliged to coin was “temporary recession,” as I remember, 
when the Federal Reserve Board index of industrial production 
showed a drop from 108 to 70 in nine months. 

It was in 1937, too, that you took a hay-maker at the Supreme 
Court, which landed in the solar plexus of the Democratic 
Party instead. I want to thank you for softening up what will 
shortly become the minority party, or else I miss my guess. 
But I guessed right on the sixth ballot at Philadelphia, and, any 
time you want to consult with me on political prognostications, 
Squire, now that Emil Hurja and Jim Farley aren’t doing your 
crystal-gazing for you, just let me know c/o the Elwood, Ind., 
High School. 

Most of all, however, 1937 stands out because it was in that 
year that you introduced me (1) to the White House and (2) 
to the public. You may not remember it, but you asked me to 
come down to Washington to confer on public utility rate 
making. You had certain ideas of your own, which is not 
strange to relate. 
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I did not have much chance to say anything to you during 
our conversation, but I left a memorandum with you. 

I often wondered if the person to whom you turned over 
my memorandum actually read it or if she made paper dolls 
from it. It was written on 
only one side of the paper. All 
the memorandum said_ was 
that Commonwealth & South- 
ern was willing to become a 
guinea pig in the national in- 
terest. I said we would elimi- 
nate from its capital structure 
everything your boys thought should be eliminated, and we 
would try out your ideas on rate making, regulation and 
capitalization. 

But you didn’t have time to read the memo, you said later 
when you put the name “Willkie” in the headlines, and you 
stuck to your ideas while Commonwealth stuck to its own. 
And who’s in the red? 

Then there was that little matter of TVA buying out C & S 
lines down yonder, but that came later, after you had made 
the Willkie name pretty well known all over the newspapers’ 
circulation area. But by making so many people realize the 
difference between federally subsidized power production and 
private enterprise, you win my thanks, too. 

However, I’m out of business now, so that’s all water over 
the dam—Muscle Shoals Dam, if you like. 

I have to thank you for your statements on foreign policy, 
which make anything I say or believe seem so mild in com- 
parison. I really think you have done the country, as well as 
me, a great service in talking so tough to Hitler and Mussolini 
that anything anybody else could think of saying sounds like 
strict isolationism. 

I owe you my personal thanks for making a broad grin and 
a resonant radio voice such important assets in a political cam- 
paign, and for inventing the informal press conference. I have 
found all three a great help to me. 

It was good, if not thoughtful, of you to name a couple of 
Republicans to your Cabinet as the convention was preparing 
to meet. It probably helped me a lot, personally. Folks figured 
that, if a Democratic (ha ha) Administration could draft Re- 
publicans to office, then a Democrat would make the perfect 
Republican presidential nominee. 

I don’t know how I can repay you, so I just won’t try. But, 
any time you are in Washington after next January, I want you 
to drop in at the White House. Just consider it your home. 
I'll know I wouldn’t be there if it had not been for you. And 
if you want to leave me a memorandum on how to run things, 
I promise you { will read it myself. That is the only campaign 
promise I am making, and it is just between you and me. I 
will always welcome your advice because I know just what I 
can do with it. 

That’s about all, Squire. My conscience would not have been 
easy if I had not given credit where credit is due. 

Sincerely yours 


“Win” 


CONFEIENCE 
A LA 
1937 
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Frank Knox, Advocate of Two-Ocean Navy, 
Leads ‘Strenuous Life’ He Learned From T.R. 


For more than 
a year now, an en- 
ergetic, powerfully 


built, big-voiced 
Chicagoan has 
been demanding 


construction of a 
two-ocean Navy, 
equal to all the 
fleets which could 
possibly be arrayed 
against the United 
States. Today that 
man, 66-year-old 
Col. Frank Knox, 
as the newly-ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Navy in the 
President’s “national solidarity” Cabi- 
net, finds himself responsible for the crea- 
tion of just such an armada, 

The Colonel’s entire career has been a 
blend of journalism and politics, in Mich- 
igan and New Hampshire, in Boston and 
Chicago. For four decades he has been a 
newspaperman (since 1931, he has been 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, a 
$30,000,000 property). For three decades 
he has been a strong man in Republican 
politics, state and national, reaching the 
top of his political ladder in 1936, when 
he was nominated for the Vice Presidency. 

After the overwhelming defeat of the 
Landon-Knox ticket in November of that 
year, Colonel Knox let it be known that 
he was throwing aside all future political 
ambitions. But that did not prevent him 
from hammering away at most of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s domestic policies. As war 
clouds became blacker and blacker, how- 
ever, he became more disturbed by the 
world crisis than by New Deal activities. 


—Wide World 
Col. Frank Knox 


Supported Foreign Policies 

Within a year after the 1936 election, 
Colonel Knox was supporting the Adminis- 
tration’s foreign policies. That support has 
continued ever since, from the days when 
he praised the President’s handling of the 
Panay incident to only a month ago when 
he pleased the Administration by announc- 
ing plans for formation of an “aviation 
Plattsburg” to recruit 10,000 volunteer 
pilots. Throughout the last few months his 
appointment to the Navy post was ru- 
mored many times. It became generally 
known that Mr. Roosevelt had made the 
offer twice, and that, on advice from such 
a Republican leader as Alf Landon, Col- 
onel Knox had twice refused the job. 

Were the Colonel to be asked to review 
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his life he would tell a tale that is typically 
American. The new appointee was born in 
Boston in 1874 and named William Frank- 
lin Knox (since shortened to Frank). At 
the age of 7 he was helping family finances 
by selling papers after school. A few years 
later, during high-school days, he was 
working as a $2-a-week grocery clerk. By 
gardening, painting signs and coaching 
gym classes, he worked his way through 
Alma College, in Michigan, taking time off 
to captain the football team and win his 
varsity letter in three other sports. 

From April to September, 1898, Frank 
Knox, young adventurer, served in Cuba 
with Troop D of the First United States 
Volunteer Cavalry—better known as the 
Rough Riders. And with Teddy Roosevelt 
he rode up San Juan Hill. 


Cub Reporter to Publisher 

After the Spanish-American War, Mr. 
Knox returned to Michigan to take a cub 
reporter’s job on a Grand Rapids news- 
paper. In a short time he became city 
editor and circulation manager. Then, de- 
siring to run his own affairs, he borrowed 
some money and founded his own paper 
in Sault Ste. Marie. There, in the boister- 
ous atmosphere of a Great Lakes port, he 


conducted an anti-vice campaign, knocked 
out a barkeeper and put his paper on a 
paying basis. 

At this time also he entered Michigan 
Republican politics, serving for two years 
as chairman of the Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee, managing the campaign 
of a successful G.O.P. candidate for gov- 
ernor. In 1911, President Taft appointed 
him as a member of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners. 

From Michigan Mr. Knox transferred 
his publishing ventures to New Hamp- 
shire, where he became a prosperous exec- 
utive. When the U.S. entered the World 
War, Colonel Knox enlisted in the Army, 
soon became a major on the Western 
Front. Mustered out in 1919, he retained a 
colonel’s commission in the 365th Field Ar- 
tillery Reserve for the next 15 years. Fol- 
lowing the war, Colonel Knox continued 
his newspaper career in New Hampshire, 
then in Boston, and later becoming gener- 
al manager of the Hearst papers 

Outside of his office, Frank Knox leads 
the “strenuous life” he learned from Rough 
Rider Roosevelt. He likes to fish and hunt 
and play golf. During his vice presidential 
campaign he was reported shooting moun- 
tain lions in Arizona. 
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Learn how a truck to fit the 
job can save YOU money! 
Ask your Dodge dealer or 
write Dodge Division, Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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DEPEND ON DODGE 
Sob-Raled, TRUCKS 


106 STANDARD CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS ON 17 WHEELBASES 


THESE NEW 





... they do it at lower cost, too! That’s 
because they’re engineered right, built 
right and powered right with a great 
92-horsepower Dodge truck engine. With 
4 wheelbases in the Standard-Cab and 
3 in the sensational new Cab-Over- 
Engine —there’s a Dodge Job-Rated 
114-tonner to fit YOUR job... and it’s 
priced with the lowest. You can depend 
on a Dodge Job-Rated 112-ton truck to 
save YOU money! 


-Rated MEANS: A TRUCK THAT FITS YOUR JOB / 
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Pressure for Third-Term Race ...A Veto Record 
. .. Less Power for Miss Perkins . . . Post-War Plans 


Jesse Jones is coming off second best 
in a tiff with the Federal Reserve 
Board over loans to small business- 
men. Senators are impressed by a 
Reserve Board letter that discloses 
some wide discrepancies in figures 
used by Mr. Jones to show how liberal 
the RFC has been. 


x *k & 


Corcoran and Cohen are refusing to 
be amused by gibes from other New 
Dealers accusing them of giving Wen- 
dell Willkie to the country by their 
Utility Holding Company Act. 


xk & 


President Roosevelt went strong for a 
vast hemisphere cartel that would 
keep a victorious Germany complete- 
ly out of this part of the world, but 
is having to readjust his ideas as 
practical considerations keep intrud- 
ing. 


xk * 


The White House still is holding the 
thought that it may turn out later to 
be good policy to use American de- 
stroyers for convoying supplies to 
England in event that nation is hard 
pressed under German attack, 


x * 


Some members of the congressional 
committees handling revenue legisla- 
tion are disturbed because President 
Roosevelt, in his message asking an 
excess profits tax, urged that it be ap- 
plied to “individuals and corpora- 
tions.” They fear repercussions from 
inclusion of individuals, for in only 
one year, 1917, was such a tax applied, 
and it then was abandoned as un- 
workable and individual income sur- 
tax rates were advanced to cover the 
same objective. 


x kk 


The President rapidly is short-circuit- 
ing his Labor Secretary, Frances Per- 
kins, by conducting his relations with 
organized labor through Sidney Hill- 
man and Dan Tobin and by shifting 
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vital defense activities from the Labor 
Department to the Justice Depart- 
ment. 


2x & @ 


Word is going to Mr. Roosevelt from 
Democratic leaders in Congress that 
he has to run now to keep the party 
from getting into a hole through fail- 
ure to build up another candidate. 


= & & 


State Department is angered at its 
Ambassador to France, William Bul- 
litt, because he was so slow in recog- 
nizing the fact that Adolf Hitler had 
captured his favorite city, Paris. 


xk kk 


An important part of the Navy really 
was headed back toward the Panama 
Canal when moves by Japan in the 
Far East caused a recasting of plans 
and a return to Hawaii. 


x *k * 


President Roosevelt is setting a record 
for vetoes in the present session of 
Congress. Already he has disapproved 
more bills than any predecessor. On 
the day last week when the House 
passed 130 private bills, the Chief 
Executive submitted veto messages on 
six similar measures. 


x k * 


Marriner Eccles is setting under way 
studies that can point the way for a 
post-war economy for the United 
States corresponding to the studies 
that Hjalmar Schacht is carrying on 
in Germany to provide the basis for 
a post-war economy under German 
domination in Europe. 


x *k & 


Treasury experts find that they have 
few new ideas about excess profits 
taxes that their predecessors didn’t 
have back in 1917. The result is that 
Treasury recommendations are not 
likely to differ greatly from the earlier 
period. Congress is figuring up some 
new tax plans of its own. 


State Department now has Hitler on 
record as refusing to accept the prin- 
ciple of no territorial change in Latin 
America between non-American na- 
tions, and intends to use that record 
to good advantage when negotiations 
get under way on future trade rela- 
tions with the United States. 


xk * 


Adolf Berle’s idea for a huge Latin- 
American trade cartel no longer bears 
close relationship to the idea that orig- 
inally came from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. Whittling still is go- 
ing on. 


xk kk 


Charles McNary, Republican vice- 
presidential nominee, definitely had 
made up his mind not to accept the 
nomination, but weakened when the 
call actually came. The Senator went 
through a hard campaign two years 
ago and preferred not to get involved 
so soon again. 


x kk 


Despite closer political and economic 
bonds with Canada, the House voted, 
with little attendant publicity, to im- 
pose a quota system, with a tariff duty 
above the quota, on imports of red 
shingles from the Dominion. 


xk kk 


Shifting of Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity to Commerce Department has re- 
sulted in a vast shake-up in personnel. 
A number of top officials have re- 
signed, including C. M. Hester, for- 
mer CAA administrator. Fear is being 
voiced that the shake-up may lay the 
ground for the same political bicker- 
ing which prevailed in Commerce’s 
old Bureau of Air Commerce. 


* & @ 


Labor leaders are inclined to discount 
talk of shortages of skilled help. In the 
airplane industry, for example, they 
say that better riveters can be trained 
in a few weeks than can be hired 
among jobless construction workers. 
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THE STORY OF ADVERTISING 





CHAPTER III 


The Machine Age... 


Conspicuous among aggressive advertisers in the 
early days of America was a man named Astor, whose 
store on Queen Street, New York City, offered the 
shopper a selection of furs and pianos. Perhaps 


Astor’s name and for- 


and Specialization. 


among the first of these was the Iron Age. Here was 
a common meeting place in the field of industry 
where buyer and seller could more rapidly exchange 
their products. 


Early issues of the Iron Age are 


filled with names which 








tune have lived because ° 

he was a thorough 
g 

enough business man to 


do all the things that a 


J. Jacob Aftor, 


At No. 81, Queen-ftreet, 
Went door bet one to che Friends Meeting-Houfe, 
Has for fale ai affortment of 
Praha Fortes, of the neweft conftruction, 
Made by the bef makers in London, which he wi!l feilca 
reafonable terms. 


° are still found in the 





market place—names 
built up by honest ad- 


vertising and persever- 


thorough business man He gives Cath for all kinds of FURS : ance, Disston Saws, 


should do, including a 


Mafkret Skins, dc. dec, 


certain amount of in- " 





And has for fale a quantity of Canada Beaver, and 
Beaver Coating, Racoon Skins, and Racoon Blankets, 


Nicholson Files and the 
Dec, 29. Im. 





_ products of Russell & 














formative advertising. 
© Many years later—around 1850—when the Ma- 


chine Age was well on its way, the need for technical 


and business publications became apparent—and 


Erwin, to name but a 
few. § Today, one cannot name a single group of 
people (no matter how you group them) that is 


not represented by a highly specialized publication. 


For 7 years THE UNITED STATES NEWS has devoted itself to one subject 


most important to a highly important group of active thinking people—National 


Affairs. That National Affairs are important is indicated by the fact that the circu- 
lation of THE UNITED STATES NEWS—90% obtained by mail—has grown 
from 40,000 in 1934 to more than 115,000 in 1940. More than 80,000 sub- 


scribers have asked to have the magazine delivered to their homes. 
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“Speed’s the thing in aquaplaning,” 
says Florence Holliss, “but in a ciga- 
rette the fun and the extras go with 
slower burning...with Camels.” 


SLOWER BURNING MAKES SUCH 
A DIFFERENCE. THE MORE | SMOKE 
CAMELS, THE MORE | APPRECIATE 
THEIR MILDNESS AND COOLNESS. 
CAMELS GIVE ME EXTRA PLEASURE 
AND EXTRA SMOKING, TOO 


 » ~e 
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“THE FASTER THE PACE, the more the fun,” 
says Florence Holliss, above. That goes for all her 
favorite sports ...aquaplaning, tennis, riding. But 
she likes her smoking s/ow’. ‘“Lalways smoke Camels,” 
Florence says. “They burn slower and make smoking 
so much more enjoyable. Camels are extra mild and 
extra cool—and they have such a welcome flavor.” 


Make Camels your cigarette and enjoy extra pleasure TURKISH & DomEsz), 


STIC 
and extra smoking (see right). SLEND 
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THERE’S A THRILL in every wave—a breath- 
taking bounce that says, hang on or take your 
ducking! Florence Holliss, above, likes the fast 
pace in sports. But in cigarettes, she prefers the 
slower-burning brand... Camels. 


VERY DAY more and more smokers 
BE are discovering that the important 
“extras” in cigarette pleasure and value go 
with slow burning...Camels. For slow burn- 
ing preserves and heightens natural tobacco 
flavor and fragrance...means freedom from 
the excess heat and irritating qualities of 
too-fast burning. Camels, with their costlier 
tobaccos and a slower way of burning un- 
equaled in recent tests (see below), give you 
extra mildness, extra coolness, extra flavor 
...and extra smoking per pack. Penny for 
penny your best cigarette buy. 


In recent laboratory tests, 
CAMELS burned 25% 
slower than the average 
of the 15 other of the 
largest-selling brands 
tested —slower than any 
of them. That means, on 
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the average, a smoking 
plus equal to 


5 EXTRA 
SMOKES 
PER PACK! 
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1940, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolir 


SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS GWE You- 
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